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PROGRAMS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1967 - 1968 (September 1967 to 1968) 

' under the elementary and secondary education act of 19^ 

L INTRODUCTION 

The development of these programs for educationaUy deprived children under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 repr^ents 3- co- 
operative effort involving dozens of meetings and hundreds of individual ^d 
groups over a period of more than six months. For example, ch^ges in the 
criteria for eligibility of pupHs were discussed at great length at meetmp of the 
Standing Committee for Title I and with officials of the non-pubhc schools; with 
the Education Committee of the Council Against Poverty; with Local School Board 
representatives; and at a public meeting to which were invtted civic and com- 
munity groups interested in education. A similar series of meetmgs was held 
in connection with the development of programs. 

The New York City Council Against Proverty has a specific function under the 
law. Every effort has been made to reach agreement with the representetwes 
of the Council, keeping in mind that the final responsibility rests with the Board 
of Education. Many changes have been made in keeping with its recommenda- 
tions. 

Staff work has already begun with a view to even closer 

ence to programs for the summer of 1968 and for the school ye^ 1968-1969. A 
timetable is being established to permit timely consideration, ^scussion, pd 
adoption of new proposals with adequate allowance for logistical and organiza- 
tional problems. 

It must be clearly understood that these present proposals submitted by the 
Superintendent of Schools are tentative and subject to change. They pe simply 
the recommendations of the Superintendent of Schools to the Board of Education. 
The Board has indicated that it is eager to secure public reaction to aU pro- 
posals. 



n. CRITERIA FOR ESEA TITLE I ELIGIBILITY 



Recent guidelines issued by the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
require basic changes in the present criteria for the selection of pupils and schools 
under ESEA Title I. In keeping with these changed guidelines, criteria for eligi- 
bility of schools are to be established as follows: 

A. Pupils attending schools, both public and non-public, located in poverty 
areas designated by the Council Against Poverty will be eligible for ESEA 
Title I services if 50% or more of the pupils in these schools reside within 
the designated poverty areas. 

B. Pupils attending schools, both public and non-public, located outside poverty 
areas designated by the Council Against Poverty wiU be eligible for ESEA 
Title I services if 50% or more of the pupils in these schools reside within 
the designated poverty areas, and if the distance from the poverty area 
does not exceed the following: 

1. High Schools - One mile. 

2. Other Schools - Three short blocks, or one long block (approximately 

750 feet). 

C. Pupils who live in poverty areas designated by the Council Against Poverty 
but who elect to attend schools outside the poverty areas under an officiaUy 
sponsored program of integration will be eligible for ESEA Title I services. 

D. 1. Pupils in school attendance areas outside the designated poverty 

areas will be eligible for ESEA Title I services if: 

(a) The median retardation in reading is: 

(1) One year or more in grade 5 of elementary school. 

(2) Two years or more in gru.de 8 of intermediate or junior 
high school. 

(3) Two years or more in the entering class of high school; 

AND 

(b) 30% or more of the pupils in the school are eligible for free 
lunch. 

2. Pupils attending non-public schools located in the school attendance 
areas of public schools designated in accordance with Dl, above, will 
be eligible under the same conditions as those indicated in Dl (a) 
and Dl (b). 
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E. The following additional facts are important: 

1. The mere fact of eligibility for service does not necessarily entitle 
pupils in a school to service. Such factors as availability of funds 
and extent of educational deprivation or handicap must also be taken 
into account. 

2. There should be a reasonable relationship between the nature and ex- 
tent of the services supplied and the nature and extent of the needs. 

3. A listing has been developed containing all the addresses within the 
poverty areas designated by the Council Against Poverty, The Board 
of Education has raised some questions concerning the accuracy of 
these designations by the Council. There will probably be some 
changes. 

4. It wiU be assumed that a school physically located within a designated 
poverty area is composed of a majority of pupils from within the 
designated poverty area. On the basis of this assumption, services 
will be supplied to such schools upon the opening of school in Septem- 
ber, or shortly thereafter. However, such services wiU not be con- 
tinued beyond September 30, if eligibility is not established, 

5. Additional schools may be declared eligible when and if they submit 
verifying data. 

6. On the basis of existing data it appears likely that pubHc schools 
will qualify in the following numbers: 





Within 


Outside 






Poverty 


Poverty 






Area 


Area 


Total 


Elementary 


288 


18 


306 


Int. or Jr. H.S. 


70 


5 


75 


Academic H.S. 


15 


9 


24 


Vocational H.S. 


12 


_9 


21 




385 


41 


426 



7. On the basis of existing data, 184 non-public elementary schools are 
located in poverty areas and will be eligible for assistance as of the 
opening of school in September. However, the continuance of assis- 
tance is dependent upon the meeting of eligibility requirements by 
September 30, 1967. 

In addition, three non-public elementary schools located within 750 
feet of a poverty area have filed the necessary data for inclusion. 
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in. ESEA TITLE I PROGRAMS FOR 1967-196 8 



. General Considerations 

Present guidelines under ESEA '^itle I make it clear that funds must be 
used for educationally deprived children and not for the general support 
of all schools. Therefore, only children in eligible schools, as indicated 
in Section II above, ■will receive assistance, or children who are eligible by 
virtue of residence and who chose instead to attend another school under 
an officially sponsored program of integration. 

I^ing the past two years, the bulk of the Title I hinds used to supply addi- 
tional ser'vices to pupils in "Special Service" schools have been incorpor- 
ated as an integral part of the total school program. These additional ser- 
vices included reading teachers, guidance counselors, smaller class size, 
and the like. However, because they were completely interlocked with the 
normal school program, they were sometimes difficult to identify clearly 
as Title I services, and often difficult to evaluate properly. 

It is intended for the future to fund under ESEA Title I, so far as possible, 
only those programs which are independently visible and which can be 
evaluated as separate entities. For example, the 1966-1967 Title I budget 
for general additions to schools included the following items in the category 
of interlocking additional services to schools with large numbers of poverty 
children: 



1. Elementary Schools 



services to special service schools 
services to transitional schools 
services to Open Enrollment schools 



$ 7,529,000 

4.905.000 

3.467.000 

$ 15',901,000 $15,901,000 



2. Intermediate and Junior High Schools 



services to special service schools 
services to transitional schools 
services to Open Enrollment schools 
services to middle schools 



$ 1,850,000 

2.791.000 

1.983.000 

4.647.000 

$ 11,271,000 11,271,000 



3. High Schools 



services to academic high schools 
services to vocational high schools 



$ 6,172,000 
2,937,000 

$ 9,109,000 9,109,000 
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4. Special Schools and Atypical Children 



services to schools for socially 
maladjusted 
supportive services 
services to child caring schools 



$ 2,279,000 

744.000 

410.000 
$ 3,433,000 



3,433,000 

$39,714,000 



Thus, last year (1966-1967) $39,714,000 was budgeted for such items— almost 
two-thirds of the budget exclusive of summer programs. For this year, 
(1967-1968), it is planned to include only $16,302,000 for such items. 



Next year (1968-1969), it is planned to transfer all such ejjpenditures to 
the regular school budget, and to include them in the tax levy budget 
estimates for 1968-1969. 



B. Priorities 

In the development of programs for 1967-1968, the staff has kept in mind 
the following priorities established by the Board of Education: 

1. Programs for early childhood education 

2. Programs for academic improvement, with emphasis on reading 
and other basic skills 

3. Programs involving a decentralized approach to budgeting and 
programming 

4. Development of a career ladder for non-professionals with emphasis 
on careers in education for people from the community 

5. Programs fostering community involvement in the schools 

6. Teacher training and re-training, in the light of the priorities noted 
above 

These priorities parallel closely those which have been developed by the 
Council Against Poverty, and reflect the results of our discussions. 

C. Funding 

The Congress has not yet appropriated funds for 1967-1968 under ESEA 
Title I. It appears likely however that New York City will receive approxi- 
mately as much money as it did for 1966-1967, or $69,870,000 and the 
budget for 1967-1968 is based on that assumption. 



Recommended Programs for 1967-1968 



The programs recommended for 1967-1968 are described in the accompany- 
ing pages in sufficient detail to permit public discussion. Upon adoption by 
the Board of Education, the approved programs will be prepared in detail 
on the appropriate State and Federal forms and will be transmitted to the 
agencies which must approve them. Copies of these final and detailed 
forms will be available for public inspection in the Library of the Board 
of Education. 



ESEA TITLE 1 RECOMMENDED PROGRAMS FOR 1967-1968 



Amount 



Compensatory Educ ational and Supportive Services 
for Pupils in Poverty Area Schools 



$14,752,000 



a. Elementary Schools 



$ 3,946,000 



b. Intermediate and Junior High Schools 4,876,000 



c. Academic High Schools 

d. Vocational High Schools 



3.583.000 

2.347.000 



In general, there will be no diminution of services to schools 
aided during 1966-67. Some services formerly supplied 
with Title I funds will be supplied instead with tax levy funds. 

The Title I funds thus freed will be used for direct and addi- 
tional services to pupils. 

Improving Instruction and Services in Schools for 

Socially Maladjusted Children $ 1,550,000 

This sum does not include supportive services for socially 
maladjusted pupils in regular schools, which will be included 
in items la and lb above. 

The Education Committee of the Council Against Poverty 
has recommended that $100,000 be used to study possible 
alternative programs. The Superintendent's Committee 
on the Disruptive Child is now in the process of making 
recommendations. These recommendations will be studied 
and the alternative solutions discussed with the Council 
Against Poverty and other groups. 

More Effective Schools $ 8,595,000 

The additional expenditures beyond normal costs for all 
More Effective Schools in poverty areas will come from 
Title I; for schools outside poverty areas, from tax levy 
funds. 



Services to Children in Open Enrollment 




Amount 


Receiving Schools 




$ 3,470,000 


a. Elementary Schools 


$ 953,000 




b. Intermediate and Junior High Schools 


797,000 




c. Academic High Schools 

(See note following item 1 above.) 


1,720,000 





Additional services will also be supplied through 
a $1,000,000 State allocation and with tax levy 
funds. 



5. A Program to Strengthen Early Childhood Education 

in Poverty Area Schools $10,394,000 

a. Educational Assistant or Teacher Aide for 

each kindergarten teacher $ 2,807,000 

b. Teachers to help reduce the teacher - 
pupil ratio in grade 1 to 1-15 (227 
teachers) 

c. Teachers to reduce the teacher-pupil 
ratio in grade 2 to 1-20 (620 teachers) 

d. Additional allocations for materials - 
grades 1-2 

e. Diagnosis and special instruction in 
reading 

f. Parental Involvement in the reading 
improvement program 

g. Fringe Benefits 

In grade 1, 1,223 additional positions will be 
supplied through tax levy funds. 

6. Decentralized Programs $10,580,000 



1,250,000 

3.410.000 

790.000 

660.000 

267,000 

1 . 210.000 



For these programs, the legal mandate of the Board 
of Education to consult with the Council Against 
Poverty is transferred to the District Superintendent 
with instructions that he confer with the local 
Community Action Agency. 
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The totil sum listed is to be expended as follows: 

a. District Decentralized Title I ESEA Programs 

$5,000,000 wil' :>e allocated to District Superin- 
tendents, with the sum to each Superintendent 
proportional to the number of school children 
in poverty areas in his district. The priorities 
and objectives established by the Board of 
Education are to be kept in mind in the estab- 
lishment of these district programs. 

b. Educational Facilities for Pregnant School- 
Age Girls 

$500,000 will be allocated to a central fund for 
programs for V > education of pregnant school-^e 
girls, to be matched from district funds, so 
that a total of $1,000,000 will be available. 

c. Special Program: Benjamin Franklin H.S., 
Columbia University and the Urban League 

$104,750 will be allocated to a central fund 
for programs at Benjamin Franklin involving 
Columbia University and the Urban League, 
to be matched from district funds so that a 
a total of $209,500 will be available. 

d. Academic Excellence in an Inner City 
Elementary School - P.S. 129K 

$50,000 will be allocated to a central fund for 
a program at P.S. 129 Brooklyn, involving 
Yeshiva University, to be matched from dis- 
trict funds so that a total of $100,000 will be 
available. 

e. Special Primary Program - 5 Schools 

$425,000 will be allocated to a central fund for 
special primary programs at five schools, to 
be matched from district funds, so that a total 
of $850,000 will be available. 
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f. Teacher Training and Reading Institutes 
in Poverty Area School Districts 

$1,000,000 will be available for teacher 
training and retraining. 

g. After School Study Centers 

At the elementary, intermediate and junior 
high school levels, $3,500,000 will be avail- 
able for after school activities aimed pri- 
marily at academic improvement. It will 
be distributed on the same basis as indica- 
ted in ”a” above. In the project proposal a 
typical center is described with a cost factor 
for each component: basic structure, Negro 
and Puerto Rican history and culture. Home- 
work Helper, gifted, art, music, etc. Each 
district superintendent after consultation with 
the local Community Action Agency and other 
groups in the community, will decide among 
various alternatives: 

— keep the Center as it was last 

— add or subtract various components. 

— create new alternatives, keeping in 
mind the prime objective of academic 
improvement for the pupils of the 
district. 

To this total decentralized allocation of 
$10,580,000 should be added two items al- 
ready included above - $660,000 for parental 
involvement in th'' early childliood reading 
improvement program and $267,000 for 
diagnosis and special instruction in reading. 
Thus, the total amount for such programs As 
reaUy $11,507,000. 







Amount 



7. A Program For The Recruitment, Training And 
Employment Of Auxiliary Non-Professional 
Neighborhood Personnel For Careers In The 
N.Y.C. Schools 

The total amount to be expended in these programs 
by the Board of Education alone approaches the 
$5,000,000 suggested by the Education Committee 
of the Council Against Poverty. It exceeds this 
sum if the proposals of the Human Resources 
Administration, in cooperation with the Board, 
are included. 

The program will commence with the 1967-1968 
school year and will involve a minimum of 2,432 
non-prrfessional positions derived from the 
following funding sources: 

a. 250 Scheuer Trainee Slots 

b. 1000 Neighborhood Youth Corps Trainee 
Slots 

c. 1182 Positions created by the Board of 
Education utilizing funds from Title I, 

ESEA 

d. Aides for Title I teachers in non-public 
schools 



Sources of Funds 

Board of Education (Title I, ESEA) 

Career and Training Program $ 750,000 

Aides for Non-Public Schools 

(See item 21, below) 50,000 

Aides or Assistants for 1182 
Kindergarten Positions 

(See item 5a, above) 2,807,000 

Total (Board of Education 

Contribution) $3,607 ,000 



+ 

I 






$ 750,000 



t 







i 
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Amount 



Human Resources Administration 

Cost for training one trainee- $750 
(750 X 1,000 Neighborhood Youtt Corps 

$ 750,000 
187,500 
$ 937,500 



1,890,000 



682,500 



Total (Human Resources Administration 
Training Costs) $3,510,000 

Grand Total 

With this proposal the Board of Education 
commits itself to the establishment of 
positions for the 1250 people to be trained 
during the 1967-68 school year by funds of 
the Human Resources Administration. 

This sum does not include an additional 
$900,000, pledged by the Human Resources 
Administration to cover college tuition and 
supportive guidance services for Educa- 
tional Assistants hired in the 1967-1968 
program who are accepted for college 
enrollment. 

8. School-University Teacher Education Center 
(SUTEC) 

9. Improving the Teaching of English as a Second 
Language in Grades K-6 

The tentative allocation for this purpose was 
$550,000. The Education Committee of the 
Council Against Poverty has recommended 



& Trainees) 

$750 X 250 Scheuer Trainees 

Total (Training Costs, HJI.A.) 

Stipend for one Neighborhood Corps 
Trainee- $1,890 ($45 per week x 42 
wks.) = $1,890 X 1,000 trainees 

Stipend for one Scheuer Trainee- 
$2,730 ($65 per week x 42 wks.) 

= $2,730 X 250 Scheuer Trainees 



$7,117,000 



$ 200,000 
$ 1,000,000 
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Amount 



that this sum be increased to $2,000,000 
in order to hire Spanish speaking teachers 
and to prepare them to pass certification 
examinations. The objectives are fully 
acceptable but the details remain to be 
worked out. The allocation has therefore 
been increased to $1,000,000 with $450,000 
reserved until a plan has been formulated. 

To the extent possible, as plans are 
developed, this sum may be increased. 

10. College Discovery and Development 
Program 

11. College Bound 

12. Educational Services for Pupils in Child Caring 
Institutions for the Neglected and Delinquent 

13. Pre -Kindergarten Classes in Poverty Areas 

The Superintendent of Schools has recommended 
to the Board of Education that: 

a^ All pupils trained in Headstart or Early 
Childhood Development Centers and 
who qualify for admission to kinder- 
garten by virtue of age must be accepted 
for placement in kindergarten. 

b. A pre -kindergarten class should not be 
organized in a school when there will be 
a sufficient number of kindergarten 
children on a waiting list in that school 
to organize a class. In short, pre- 
kinder^arten space will not be allocated 
until kindergarten children are served. 

As a result, it is estimated that the num- 
ber of pre -kindergarten classes will be 
reduced to 266 (exclusive of those in M.E. 
Schools) as compared to 304 in June 1967. 
These actions reflect the recommendations 
of the Coimcil Against Poverty. 

14. Corrective Reading Ser vi ces for Disadvantaged 
Pupils in Non-Public Schools 



$1,182,000 

$2,876,000 

$ 500,000 
$4,100,000 



$ 900,000 
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Amount 



15. Corrective Mathematics Services for 
Disadvantage d Pupils in Non-Public 

Schoo ls $ 775,000 

16. Guidance in Non-Public Schools $ 950,000 



17. Speech Therapy for Disadvantaged 
Ifon-Public School Pupils 

18. Educational Field Trips for Non- 
Public School Pupils 

19. Achievement Tests in Reading and 
Mathematics for Disadvantaged 
Pupils in Non-Public Schools 

20. Programs for Handicapped Children 
in Non-Public Schools 



$ 258,000 
$ 112,000 

$ 61,000 
$ 150,000 



21. Aides for Title I Teachers in Non- 
Public Schools 



22. Program for Pupils in Non-Public 
Schells Learning English as a 
Second Language 



23. Reserves for Central Budgets 


a. Business Administration 


$ 1,250,000 


b. Research and Evaluation 


1,000,000 


c. Coordination, Non-Public Schools 


200,000 


24. Other Reserves 


a. Contractual Salary hicreases 


3,000,000 


b. Summer Programs* 


1,106,000 



$ 50,000 

$ 109,000 

$ 2,450,000 



$4,106,000 



Grand Total $69,870,000 

* Additional programs for the summer of 1968 will be funded 
from accruals. During tne 1966-1967 year, such accruals ex- 
ceeded $9,000,000. 
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IV. EVALUATION 

With reference to ESEA Title I funds, the Board of Education has accepted the 
thesis that its staff ought not to evaluate its own programs. Therefore, it has in 
the past contra,cted with the Center for Urban Education, one of the regional lab- 
oratories established under Title IV of ESEA, to evaluate the great majority of 
New York City programs under ESEA Title I. 

The evaluation process has not been working as well as it might, and it is apparent 
that some changes should be made. 

The contract with the Center for Urban Education has called for reports to be de- 
livered by August 31 following the end of the school year during which the projects 
took place. This timing did not permit adequate information to be available for 
the improvement of existing programs and the construction of new programs, be- 
fore the September school opening date. 

This year, for example, interim evaluations became available in the Spring. How- 
ever, they were perforce so general in nature that they had relatively limited use- 
fulness. The summaries of the full evaluations of some of the projects were not 
delivered until the week of August 7, and the remainder will be forthcoming at 
intervals during the next week or two. None of the full evaluations have as yet 
been received. 

These summaries, containing the major findii^s and recommendations will be 
released to the public as they are received. Some of them accompany this ma- 
terial, in the Appendix. The Board has always made these evaluation materials 
available to the public as rapidly as possible, and will continue to do so. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the Superintendent of Schools is grateful to the 
Center for Urban Education for its cooperation in making these summaries avail- 
able at an earlier date. 

A number of programs are recommended for re-cycling for 1967-1968. Using 
available data from previous years, it may be possible to secure the results of 
evaluation well before the beginning of the new school year. 

At the same time, there are some new and innovative programs which necessarily 
cannot be properly evaluated in a brief time. For example, the new College Bound 
program wiU, it is hoped, continue for many years. It may be possible to contract 
for an independent interim evaluation, to be delivered in February or March, to 
serve as a basis for improvement. A full report to be issued later some time-* 
after June 30 to permit fuller invest^ation and mature deliberation would serve 
as a basis for decisions to be reached for the followii^ September, or possibly 
earlier. 

Many variations are of course possible. It is intended to explore this question 
with the Council Against Poverty, with parent, educational and community groups. 
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with Local School Boards and with non-public school officials in the attempt to 
reach the wisest solution. 

A second area of concern relates to the need for outside independent assistance 
to help us evaluate the most fundamental aspects of the total Title I program. It 
is intended to seek this help in answering suchba.'ic questions as the following: 

— Have funds been used in keeping with che ir - »nt of the act? 

— Has there been sufficient concentration c effort to secure re? sonable 
results ? 

— What alternatives exist for expenditures, and what are tb- lil.ely 
results of the adoption of these alternatives? 

To what extent have Title I funds been used to expand successful 

innovative des^ns and programs? 

To what extent have Title I funds been utilized in keeping with announced 

objectives and priorities of the school system? 

A third question relates to the use of only one outside evaluative agency to conduct 
these studies. There may be advantages to enlisting the assistance of more than 
one qualified agency or institution. The Council Against Poverty has made sug- 
gestions to this point. 

It is also possible that other less formal evaluations should be included as part of 
the total evaluation. These suggestions and others will be explored fully, in con- 
sultation with the Council Against Poverty and other groups. 



1. PROJECT TITLE ; COMPENSATORY EDUCATIONAL AND SUPPORTIVE 

SERVICES FOR PUPILS IN POVERTY AREA SCHOOLS 

l.a. PROJECT TITLE : COMPENSATORY EDUCATIONAL AND SUPPORTIVE 

SERVICES FOR PUPILS IN POVERTY AREA ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION ; 

It is proposed to provide children attending elementary schools in poverty 
areas with a range of compensatory services designed to combat the ef- 
fects of economic and educational disadvantage. The basic objectives of 
this program are the improvement of : 

- classroom performance in academic skills 

- attitudes toward school 

- emotional and social stability 

The priorities arising out of these objectives and governing the assignment 
of this supplementary service will dictate that: 

1. Services funded will be those which impinge directly rather than 
indirectly upon children. 

2. The primary emphasis will be on the improvement of children’s 
functioning in academic areas. 

3. Special services designed to meet special and distinctive needs of 
children in these schools will be provided. 

Li the elementary schools located within the poverty areas designated by 
the Council Against Poverty, Title I will fund a number of supplementary 
services. 

Teachers of corrective reading will provide intensive instruction designed 
to improve children’s basic reading skills. Teachers will be provided to 
lower class size so that a greater degreee of individualization of instruc- 
tion is made possible. Teachers will be provided for the special classes 
known as Junior Guidance Classes, organized to provide a special school 
environment for emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted children 
who could otherwise not be maintained in the school setting. Teachers 
trained in the teaching of English as a second language will be provided to 
help youngsters in this category. Additional library and enrichment 
teachers will strengthen programs in the reading and in cultural areas. 

Supportive personnel including guidance counselors, social workers, psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists will provide intensive services to children and 
their families designed to remove obstacles to learning and to bring about 
improved personal adjustment. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE : 



Instruction 




42 Teachers for reduced class size at $7,760* 


$ 326,000 


29 Teachers in the N.E. Program at $7,290* 


211,000 


58 Teachers for remedial work at $13,440* 


780,000 


42 Teachers for enrichment at $11,050* 


464,000 


83 Teachers of special classes 




(Junior Guidance) at $10,700* 


888,000 


18 Teachers of Library at $12,100* 


218,000 


Supportive Services 




8 Social Workers at $11,738* 


94,000 


6 Psychologists at $11,738* 


70,000 


5-1/2 Part-time Psychiatrists at $13,875* 


77,000 


50 Guidance Counselors at $14,500* 


725,000 


Total 


$3,853,000 


Supplies 


93,000 


Grand Total $3,946,000 


* fiicludes Fringe Benefits 





l.b. PROJECT TITLE : COMPENSATORY EDUCATIONAL AND SUPPORTIVE 

SERVICES FOR PUPILS IN POVERTY AREA JUNIOR 
HIGH AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

It is proposed to provide children attending junior high and intermediate 
schools in poverty areas designated by the Council Against Poverty with 
a range of compensatory services designed to combat the effects of eco- 
nomic deprivation and educational disadvantage. The basic objectives 
of this program are the improvement of: 

- classroom performance in academic skills 

- attitudes toward school 

- emotional and social stability 

The priorities arisii^ out of these -objectives and governing the assignment 
of this supplementary service will dictate that: 

1. Services funded will be those which impinge directly rather than 
indirectly upon children. 



2. The primary emphasis should be on the improvement of children’s 
functioning in academic areas. 

3, Special services designed to meet special and distinctive needs of 
children in these schools should be provided. 

Title I will fund the following supplementary services: 

Teachers will be provided to v/ork intensively with small groups of chil- 
dren on the improvement of their reading skills. Other teachers will be 
provided to reduce class size so that pupils may be assured a greater 
share of the teacher’s individual attention. Teaching personnel for 2 types 
of special classes will be provided. Career Guidance Classes are de- 
signed to provide a special program for older youngsters who may be 
potential dropouts, featuring a special curriculum, very small classes, 
part-time work experiences and intensive counseling. Special Guidance 
classes are established to service the emotionally disturbed and socially 
maladjusted youngster whose acting-out behavior pattern requires small 
group instruction and intensive counseling service. Librarians, school 
secretaries, laboratory assistants and assistant principals will be added 
to strengthen the school’s program. 

A special allocation for supplementary instructional supplies is also pro- 
vided for these schools. The range of supportive services includes 
guidance counselors, social workers and psychiatric service. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



Instruction 



77 Teachers to reduce class size at $9,130* $ 703,000 

8 Teachers for remedial work at $8,100* 65,000 

118 Teachers of special classes at $9,720* 1,147,000 

(Career Guidance, Special Guidance) 

82 Assistant Principals at $13,940* 1,144,000 

50 Secretaries at $6,170* 309,000 

50 Laboratory Assistants at $5,680* 284,000 

43 Librarians at $9,100* 391,000 

Su pportive Services 

2 Social Workers at $11,738* 23,000 

1 Part-time Psychiatrist at $13,875* 14,000 

22 Guidance Counselors at $14,750* 325,000 

$4,406,000 

62,062 school aide hours* at $2.13 132,000 

Supplies 339,000 

Total $4,876,000 



* Includes frii^e benefits 
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l.c. PROJECT TITLE: COMPENSATORY EDU CATION AND SUPPORTIVE 

~ SERVICES FOR STUDENTS IN POVERTY AREA 
ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

It is proposed to provide students attending academic high schools in 
poverty areas designated by the Council Against Poverty -with a range of 
compensatory services designed to combat the effects of economic dep- 
rivation and educational disadvantage. The basic objectives of this pro- 
gram are the improvement of; 

- classroom performance in academic skills 

- attitudes toward school 

- emotional and social stability 

The priorities arising out of these objectives and governing the assignment 
of this supplementary service will dictate that: 

1. Services funded will be those which impii^e directly rather than 
indirectly upon students. 

2. The primary emphasis should be on the improvement of students’ 
functioning in academic areas. 

3. Special services designed to meet special and distinctive needs of 
students in these schools should be provided. 

The supplementary services provided for the children in these schools 
include the following areas: 

Class size : Additional teachers will be provided to reduce class size so 
pupils may benefit from a greater share of the teacher’s 
atte'tion. 

Remediation: Additional teachers will be provided so that small groups 
may be formed for the improvement of academic skills in 
English, reading and mathematics. 

Ei^lish: Additional teachers will be provided so that pupils for whom 
English is a second language may be serviced. 

Counselii^: Additional teachers will be provided so that pupils may 

benefit from individual counseling in the areas of behavior 
guidance and health. 

Administration: Additional teachers and secretaries will be provided to 
facilitate the implementation of school activities (G.O., 
publications, etc.) 
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Library: Additional teachers of library will be provided to better service 
pupils in the development of work-study skills and desirable 
reading habits. 

Science: Additional laboratory assistants will be provided to strengthen 
the science program and to provide individual attention. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



232 Teachers at $10,600 $2,958,598* 

31 Secretaries at $6,000 227,553* 

16 Lab. Assistants at $6,000 109,421* 

7 Guidance Counselors at $12,200 106,750* 

22,310 School Aide Hours at $2.13 47,520* 

Supplies 133,629 



Total $3,583,471 



* These totals include fringe benefits 

l.d. PROJECT TITLE : COMPENSATORY EDUCATION AND SUPPORTIVE 

SERVICES FOR VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS IN POVERTY AREAS 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

It is proposed to provide poverty area students attending vocational high 
schools with a range of compensatory services designed to combat the 
effects of economic deprivation and educational disadvantage. The basic 
objectives of this program are the improvement of: 

- classroom performance in academic skills 

- attitudes toward school 

- emotional and social stability 

The priorities arising out of these objectives and governing the assignment 
of this supplementary service will dictate that: 

1. Services funded will be those which impinge directly rather than 
indirectly upon students. 

2. The primary emphasis should be on the improvement of students’ 
functioning in academic areas. 

3. Special services designed to meet special and distinctive needs of 
students in these schools should be provided. 
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The supplementary services provided for the children in these schools 
include the following areas: 

Library: Additional teachers of library will be provided in order to 
better service students in the acquisition of desirable work 
study and reading habits. 

Remediation: Additional teachers will be provided to make possible the 
formation of small grc ^s for the improvement of reading 
skills. 

Counseling: Additional teachers will be provided so that pupils may 

benefit from individual counseling in educational and voca- 
tional guidance. 

Instruction: Additional teachers and supervisors will be provided to 

strengthen the instructional program in specialized subject 
areas. 

Science: Additional laboratory assistants will be provided to strengthen 
the science program and to provide individual attention. 

Chairman: Additional chairmen will be added to improve supervision 
of instruction. 

Secretary: Additional secretaries will be provided to supply clerical 
services for the school prc^ram. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



171 Teachers at $12,740* $2,178:^40 

8 Secretaries at $7,340* 58,720 

4 Lab. Assistants at $6,840* 27,360 

2 Guidance Counselors at $15,250* 30,500 

2 Chairmen at $18,340* 36,680 

7,000 School Aide Hours at $2.13* U,910 



Total $2,346,710* 



* Includes fringe benefits 



2. PROJECT TITLE: IMPROVING INSTRUCTION AND SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 

FOR SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

This is a proposal to recycle project #30-00-00-66-014, to maintain the rehabil- 
itative envii'^nmentand supportive services for approximately 2700 disadvantaged 
socially maladjusted and emotionally disturbed children in 17 fecial schools 
operated by the Board of Education. 

The major objecttve of this program is to identify and meet the needs of children 
whose history of school behavior has demonstrated an inability to profit from, 
and function within, on-going educational programs in regular classes. 

Some specific objectives are as follows: 

(a) To impr( . e ability to get along with peers, teachers, other adults and 
persons in authority. 

(b) To develop a satisfactory level of self-esteem which reflects an improved 
self-image. 

(c) To increase motivation for school and toward a vocational goal com- 
mensurate with the child’s ability. 

(d) To improve academic achievement in reading and arithmetic. 

(e) To provide a resource for disruptive children who are preventing the 
normal functioning of regular classes. 

(f) To build a coordinated program that will include teacher selection, 
teacher training and carefully planned curriculum with a rehabilitative 
focus. 

The programs for these children employ education specialists in many curricu- 
lum areas, and make available the services of guidance counselors, social workers, 
psychologists, psychiatrists and remedial reading and mathematics teachers. 



Schools included in the project proposal are listed below: 



Old 

Designation 


New 


Borough 


Name 


District 


614 


P. 82 


Manhattan 


Cyrus W. Field 


1 


624 


P. 91 


Manhattan 


Francis Parkman 


1 


612 


P. 169 


Manhattan 


John Barry 


2 


621 


P. 8 


Manhattan 


Livingston 


3 


622 


P. 58 


Manhattan 


Manhattan 


3 


148 


P. 148 


Manhattan 


Peter Cooper 


5 


613 


P. 4 


Queens 


Orville Wright 


23 


611 


P. 75 


Queens 


Robert E. Peary 


24 


612 


P. 9 


Queens 


Walter Reed 


24 


611 


P. 185 


Bronx 


John Paul Jones 


7 


612 


P. 615 


Bronx 


Lewis & Clarke 


11 


614 


P. 85 


Brooklyn 


Sterling 


13 


613 


P. 369 


Brooklyn 


James Lawrence 


13 


617 


P. 36 


Brooklyn 


Nathaniel Greene 


14 


615 


P. 371 


Brooklyn 


Lillian Rashkis 


15 


616 


P. 370 


Brooklyn 


Jim Thorpe 


21 


614 


P. 23 


Queens 


Lincoln 
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For the school year 1967-1968, an evaluation will be undertaken utilizing City- 
wide standardized test results and other school records and data. 

City tax levy funds will provide basic personnel and services. Title I,£SEAfunds 
will supplement the program by providing such additional personnel as guidance 
counselors, psychiatrists, remedial reading and mathematics teachers and school 
aides, and such additional services as hot breakfasts, snacks and cultural trips. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE $1,550,000, 
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3. PRCXTECT TITLE: MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

The More Effective Schools Program, a proposed recycling of project #30-00-00- 
67-008, is a comprehensive program for disadvantaged children covering the years 
from pre -kindergarten through grade six. Of the 21 schools in the program, 16 
qualify for Title I funds. Among its features are small classes, increased pro- 
fessional staff and extensive guidance services. This Title I project supplements 
the basic elementary school services in the selected schools included in this 
project. The 16 schools are all located within the poverty areas defined by the 
Council Against Poverty. Each school enrolls many disadvantaged children who 
require specialized educational services. 

In pre-kindergaiten and kin:!$rgarten, class size is limited to 15 and 20, respec- 
tively. The program for these classes will be centered around language activities. 
Teacher-in-service trainii^ will be continued. Workshop sessions will be held 
with the parents to involve them in the work being done with the children. Teachers 
will hold bi-monthly conferences with each parent. 

In grades 1 and 2 class size will be limited to 15 and 20 respectively. In grades 
3-6 class size will be limited to 22. Classes will be heterogeneous, that is 
children of varied achievement in a given grade are placed in the same class- 
room. There will be, however, many opportunities for regrouping within the 
school day, so that small groups may have special instructions according to 
their needs. The program will be organized around the development of academic 
skills with particular emphasis on reading and other language related abilities. 

In pre-kindergarten there will be three regular teachers assigned to every two 
classes, while in grades one through six, the ratio will be four regular teachers 
to every three classes. There will be additional specialists in art, music, and 
other curriculum areas. In addition, each school will have a corrective reading 
teacher and a speech teacher. There will also be a community coordinator whose 
major function will be to interpret the program to parents and community, and to 
obtain their cooperation. 

There will be a clinical team for each school consisting of one psychologist, 
guidance counselors, social workers, an attendance teacher, and part-time 
services of a psychiatrist There will be additional assistant principals assigned 
to each school. 

The schools will receive their normal quota of supplies through normal channels 
and then will have these supplies supplemented by a special arrangement to 
meet special needs. 

The More Effective Schools will intensify work on special programs for high 
achievers. They will also continue to work on teacher training. Academic 
achievement will remain the major goal of the program. Other educational 
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goals such as porsonal and social adjustmont, good citizenship and health will 
also be given adequate consideration in the total program. 

Minor adjustments will be made in the program. The position of health counselor 
will be removed and the teacher assigned as audio-visual coordinator will be 
replaced by a para-professional. 

The 16 More Effective Schools located within the designated povery areas, are: 



District 2 - P. 146, P. 168 
District 3 - P. 11 
District 4 - P. 83, P. 154 
District 6 - P. 100 
District 7 - P. 1 
District 9 - P. 110 



District 13 - P. 307 
District 16 - P. 120 
District 17 - P. 138 
District 18 - P. 41, P. 165 
District 20 - P. 80 
District 28 - P. 40 



District 30 - P. 31 



The More Effective Schools Program is designed to prevent academic failure in 
the early years, by starting at the pre-kindergarten level and organizing small 
classes to insure individual attention to every child^s needs. Intensive teacher 
training is part of the program which emphasizes team teaching and nongraded 
instruction. 



The More Effective Schools Program is designed to develop the academic and 
social potential of disadvantaged children from pre- kindergarten through grade 
six, and to build self-confidence and ambition in the children and in their parents. 
The changes in structure and staffing of the More Effective Schools, as compared 
to regular schools, are instituted with the specific intention of helping the project 
to reach its goals. The academic program is designed at each age level to pro- 
vide the maximum opportunity for each child to realize his potential. 






BUDGET ESTIMATE 



Number 


Position or Item 


Total 


40 


Assistant Principal 


$ 672,000 ♦ 


31 


Secretary 


204,600 ♦ 


31 


Guidance Counselor 


465,000 ♦ 


17.5 


Speech Teacher 


180,600 ♦ 


15 


Attendance Teacher 


162,000 ♦ 


634 


Teachers (Pre-K and K; Remedial, Enrichment, 
Community Coordinator, Cluster, 
etc.) 


6,280,400 ♦ 


30.6 


Psychologists and Social Workers 


363,528 ♦ 


50,730 


School Aide Hours (Teacher Aides and 

Audio-Visual Technicians) 


108,055 ♦ 




Supplies 


158,817 




Total 


$ 8,595,000 



♦ Includes fringe benefits. 



PROJECT TITLE: 



SERVICES TO CHILDREN IN OPEN ENROLLMENT 
RECEIVING SCHOOLS 



4. a. PROJECT TITLE: 



SER VICES TO CHILDREN IN OPEN ENROLLMENT 
RECEIVING SCHOOLS ~ ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

This proposal is intended to re-cycle a part of project #30-00-00-67-006-A under 
Title I ESEA involving the use of additional personnel and services £ot pupixS 
from poverty areas who attend elementary schools outside their neig*ioor hoods 
under the Open Enrollment and Free Choice Programs. Federal^delines 
state very clearly that Title I services must "follow the child." These cM^en 
should not be deprived of the services they would have received in the neighbor- 
hood schools, if they elect to participate in the Open Enrollment Program. 



The objective of the program is to improve the child’s ability in reading. 
context, corrective reading teachers will be assigned to concentrate on the Open 
Enrollment children. In addition to the funds allocated from Title I, the New 
York State Department of Education will make available $450,000 for programs 
to further integration, and tax levy funds will also be used. 



BUDGET ESTIMATE: 

89 Teachers for Remedial Work in Reading at $8,635 
Fringe Benefits 



Total 



$768,515 

184,443 

$952,958 



4. b. PROJECT TITLE: 



aiTPVTrn^R TO CHILDR EN IN OPEN ENROLLMENT 
RECEIVING SCHOOLS - INTERMEDIAT E AND JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

Thisis a proposal to re-cyclea part of project #30-00-00-67-006-8 toprovide under 
Title I, ESEA, additional personnel and services for pupils from poverty areas 
who have elected to avail themselves of the opportunity to attend schools away 
from their neighborhoods under the Open Enrollment program. Quite obviously 
such pupils should not be deprived of services which would have been av^able 
to them if they had remained in their home schools. Federal guidelines bave^^ 
frequently stressed the principle that Title I services must "follow the child. 

The major objectives of this program are to make available to pupils opportunities: 



to improve performance in reading and other skill areas. ^ 
to improve self-image and attitudes toward school education self. 
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These objectives will be realized by providing the receiving schools with such 
additional personnel as guidance counselors to provide individual and group 
counselling, corrective reading teachers to provide remediation, and teachers of 
special classes including Career Guidance classes and Special Guidance classes. 
In addition to the funds allocated from Title I, the New York State Department of 
Education will make available $275,000 for programs to further integration, and 
tax levy funds will also be used. 



BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



31 Teachers for remedial work at $8,635 


$267,685 


31 Teachers of special classes at $8,635 


267,685 


(Special Guidance, Career Guidance) 
11 Guidance Coimselors at $11,170 


122,870 


$658,240 


Fringe Benefits 


138,777 




Total $797,017 



4. c. PROJECT TITLE: S ERVICES TO CHILDREN IN OPEN ENROLLMENT 
" RECEIVING SCHOOLS - ACADEMIC fflGH SCHOOLS 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

This proposal is intended to initiate under Title I, ESEA the use of additional 
personnel and services for pupils frono poverty areas who attend academic high 
schools outside of these designated areas. The primary focus of this proposal 
is directed toward those pupils who would receive such services had they attended 
academic schools in their neighborhoods. The Federal guidelines state very 
clearly that pupils eligible for service under Title I should not be deprived of 
these services when attending schools that are not covered under Title I. In short. 
Title I services should ’’follow the child.” 

The major objectives of this program are to make available to these pupils, 
opportunities to improve their academic performance and to improve their self- 
image and attitudes toward school and education. These objectives will be realized 
by providing the receiving schools with such additional personnel as guidance 
counselors to provide remediation, lower class size, etc. In addition, supplemen- 
tary allocations for school aides, secretarial help and laboratory help and instruc- 
tional supplies will be included. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



98 Teachers at $12,740* 


$1,248,520 


13 Secretaries at $7,340* 


95,000 


4 Lab Assts. at $6,840* 


27,360 


15 Guidance Counselors at $15,250* 


228,750 




$1,600,050 


20,860 School Aide Hours at $2.13* 


44,430 


Instructional Supplies 


75,520 



Total $1,720,000 



* Fringe benefits included. 



5. PROJECT TITLE : A_?ROGRAM TO STRENGTHEN EARLY CHILDHOOD 

EDUCATION IN POVERTY AREA SCHOOLS 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

This program is designed to focus maximum educational effort on tlie poverty 
area primary schools by concentrating upon the Early Childhood program in 
kindergarten through the second grade. To implement this effort budgetary 
provision is made for a teacher aide or educational assistant in every kinder- 
class in these schools, and a pupil-teacher ratio of 15 for the first grade 
and 20 for the second grade. Additionally, services will be devised or enlarged 
to enhance the objectives of this concentrated undertaking. 

The objectives of the program are: 

- To provide improved conditions for teachers and students to achieve 
learning proficiency from the onset of schooling. 

To remove obstacles to learning at the earliest recognizable stage. 

- To provide supportive and corrective services to help insure that this 
educational effort may be successful. 

- To involve the parents and the community in meaningful, sustained 

significant cooperation in the education of children. ’ 



In order to lend purposeful support to this major undertaking, a comprehensive 
program is being developed. It is not intended to be prescriptive. Rather each 
district, with its schools, will be expected to adapt these recommendations and 
use these newly available funds to meet the conditions peculiar to its own situa- 
tion. However, the announced objectives must be met and the effort concen- 
trated on the early childhood program of kindergarten through second grade. The 
personnel and funds will not be diverted for use at other levels hov/ever worthy. 

Educational Assistant or Teacher Aide for Each Kindergar ten Teacher 

Paraprofessionals will be provided to assist kindergarten teachers in 
the classroom. There will be tv/o categories. Educational Assistants 
and Teacher Aides, who will receive special training. Whenever possible 
these will be indigenous persons. They will work with small groups in ’ 
some activities, assist with a large group and alert the teacher to snecial 
needs of individual children. ^ 

A oaraprofessional will be assigned to each kindergarten teacher in the 
target schools. (A full description of this Education Careers Program 
for paraprofessionals is included in another Title I project in this group, 
number 7, Career and Training Program for Non-Professionals.) The 
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employment of paraprofessionals in kindergarten classes is an extension 
of a pilot program which was developed successfully in two districts in 
the 1966-1967 school year. 

District Superintendents will make the choice of placing either a Teacl. ir Aide or 
an Educational Assistant in each kindergarten class in the schools designated for 
this program. The addition of this adult in the kindergarten will help in the 
enrichment of the program for the children. 

As an individual living in the school community and knowledgeable of its customs, 
language, resources and problems, he may help in interpreting the program of 
the school to the parents as well as the community to the teacher. For the ’’hard 
to reach children” whose parents do not send them to kindergarten, he may, be- 
cause of his knowledge of the community, act as a resource in locating these 
children. The involvement of community -based individuals in the kindergarten 
will not only aid in the educational program but will help in raising the image of 
the school in the community. In addition, it is anticipated that under the career 
plan a number of Educational Assistants will be attending college. This will 
help in the future recruitment of Early Childhood Teachers. 

It should be noted that approximately $500,000 of the budget amount shown im- 
mediately below will be used for pre-service and in-service orientation and train- 
ing of staff personnel. As a necessary preliminary to the employment of these 
aides, this allocation is made possible by the fact that the process of phasing 
them into the job slots will take place over a period of time rather than at the 
outset of the school year. Thus the entire 2.8 million dollars cannot be utilized 
for salaries during the first year of operation. 

BUDGET (1182 positions) $2,807,000 

5.b. Teachers in Grade 1 (227) to help reduce teacher-pupil ratio to 1/15 

5.C. Teachers in Grade 2 (620) to reduce teacher-pupil ratio to 1/20 

The major purpose of these programs is to improve the reading level of children 
by means of smaller pupil-teacher ratio. The ratio of 15 to 1 in the First Grade 
and 20 to 1 in the Second Grade will be maintained in the overall program. Many 
methods of instruction may be tried. Samples of patterns will be made available 
to the schools. The ultimate goal of any method must be that children achieve. 
The program stresses: 

- Understanding of developmental needs of little children; of special needs 
of the disadvantaged 

- Curriculum for early childhood 

- Methods of teaching readii^ 
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- Enrichment of materials for building reading program 

- Diagnosis of reading difficulties 

- Evaluation of progress 

- Teacher training 

- Community and parent involvement, participation and training 

All teachers, with the exception of the coordinator will have a home room class. 
Additional teachers will not be used as O.T.P.’s or cluster teachers. The teacher 
selected as the coordinator of the program will be given the responsibility for 
the program in Grades 1 and 2, under the supervision of the principal. The co- 
ordinator will be selected by the principal on the basis of the person best quali- 
fied, in the school, for the assignment. She will take part in training sessions 
prior to the opening of schopl in September. 

The coordinator will be responsible as the result of cooperative planning for: 

1. Serving as liaison person with administrative and teaching personnel. 

2. Previewing and listing appropriate visual aids and basic instructional 
materials for teacher selection. 

3. Scheduling use of space and equipment. 

4. Guiding weekly cooperative planning sessions. 

5. Guiding and assisting in pupil grouping and regrouping in selected areas 
of instruction. 

6. Evaluating the profile record of each child. 

7. Guiding student teachers and/or apprentice teachers in their assignments 
in this program. 

8. Active as liaison person between school and community. 

9. Giving demonstration lessons. 

10. Arranging for parent-teacher conferences. 

11. Giving appropriate short-term informal tests in order to assess individual 
needs leading to flexibility in grouping. 

12. Assisting in writing needed rexograph materials. 
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In addition to the Coordinator who will work only with first and second grades, 
other resource personnel ordinarily assigned to ihe school will devote a propor- 
tionate amount of time to these lower grades. These may include: 

Non-English Speaking Coordinator 
Auxiliary Teachers 
Guidance Counselor 
School Aides 

Student Teacher/ Apprentice Teacher 
Librarian 

One Cluster Teacher 

Whe~e space is a factor the pattern developed may indicate two teachers in a 
classroom in which there will be flexible grouping. The number of children 
within each group will depend on the abilities, levels and special needs of the 
children. Smaller groups, based on common needs and talents may be deployed 
to corners of the room, library, or where other space is available outside the 
classroom. Large or total group instruction may be feasible for special activi- 
ties; special assembly programs, audio-visual, dance -festival, etc. 



BUDGET 

- 227 teachers (Grade 1) 

(1223 additional teachers in Grade 1 
will be supplied with tax levy funds) 

- 620 teachers (Grade 2) 



$1,250,000 

$3,410,000 



5.d. Additional Materials for Grades 1 and 2 

Each school will be allotted an additional $8 per capita to provide 
books and other materials of instruction. Among the recommendations 
is a program to supply 3 or 4 paperback books which the children will 
own so they may gain experience in starting home libraries. The objec- 
tives are: 

to develop a love of books and a desire to read. 

to enrich the materials for reading readiness or formal reading. 

Bv furnishing all of the children in first grade and second grade with books, it 
is expected that the children will respond in a positive fashion to the experience 
of having their own books and starting a home library. 

BUDGET $790,000. 
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5.e. Diagnosis and Special Instruction in Rpading (A decentralized program) 

It should not be necessary to wait until a child has become retarded in reading 
before corrective measures are undertaken. A special allotment per school is 
to be provided for diagnosis and special instruction at whatever point in the 1st 
or 2nd grade it becomes apparent that a child is in need for special help. This 
help may come through our reading centers in those districts where they exist 
or by arrangement with college or university reading clinics with whom contact 
has been developed. The allotment will be graduated with larger allowances for 
those schools that do not now have the services of our own Reading Centers. 

OBJECTIVES 

To improve the level of reading achievement in New York City schools by clini- 
cally diagnosing and providing the specialized instruction needed to overcome 
rea^ng disabilities of children, grades 1 and 2. 

To use, in so far as possible, the resources provided by Special Reading Services 
and reading clinics outside the Board of Education to achieve the Board’s objec- 
tive, grades 1-2. 

To develop among selected teachers the specialized skills needed to diagnose 
some aspects of reading retardation and to provide the special instruction needed 
to meet learning difficulties interfering with reading progress, grades 1-2. 

Li the eligible districts now receiving service from Reading Clinics of the Board 
of Education one of several patterns might be developed with a Budget of $1,000 
per school: 

- Expend diagnostic and teaching staff at present Reading Clinic. 

- Expand diagnostic staff; return for special instruction by selected school 
staff all but deep-seated cases; plan for assistance and consultative ser- 
vice by Reading Clinic staff to selected classroom teachers working with 
pupils diagnosed by clinic. 

- Set up with aid of Reading Clinic staff or outside clinical help one or two 
sub-centers in the district for diagnosing problems and providing special 
instruction to meet learning problems, grades 1-2. 

Li the eligible districts now receiving no service from Reading Clinics of the 
Board of Education one of several patterns m^ht be developed, with a budget of 
$4,000 per school: 

- Establish a Reading Clinic with the assistance of the Director. (Cost: 
$71,375 for the first year for salaries, materials, equipment. Two 
districts may want to pool resources and set up one clinic.) 
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- Establish small sub-clinics in centrally -located areas for diagnosis 

and training of selected reading teachers in special instructional techniques. 

- Organize a Reading Team to visit schools to (a) diagnose clinically, 

(b) provide specialized instruction, (c) give special training to reading 
teachers and to grade leaders in Gr. 1 - 2. 

- Use the resources of colleges and clinic staffs to assist with diagnosis 
and/or special instruction. Details will have to be worked out between 

the director of the college or private clinic and the District Superintendent. 

The District Superintendent will plan with his staff, and in consultation with others, 
for the development of a plan to meet district needs. Each district superinten- 
dent will submit his plan to the Board of Education early in the school year. 

BUDGET: $660,000 

5.f. Parental Involvement in Reading-hnprovement Program (A decentra- 
lized program) 

Each school will be given a small fund to develop programs for encouraging 
parental understanding of, and involvement in, the education of their children. 

This fund could be used to conduct workshops, to provide teacher aides, to 
supervise small children while parents are attending such workshops, to subsi- 
dize group activities for these parents, or to be used in other stimulating activi- 
ties that are directly related. 

The district superintendent will plan with his staiT, in consultation with others, 
the projects for parental involvement as suited to the district. These may in- 
clude district parent workshops, joint teacher -parent workshops, volunteer 
programs, reading rooms, courses for parents in how to help their children in 
reading, conversational English for parents to whom English is a second language, 
and the like. 

A supervisor will be assigned to headquarters to coordinate this program and to 
serve as a resource person for this parent -involvement program. 

BUDGET $267,000 

5.g. Fringe Benefits 

Fringe benefits for professional and paraprofessional staff in all items. 
BUDGET $1,210,000 
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BUDGET SUMMARY 



A. 1182 non-professionals in kindergarten 

B. 227 L’achers in grade 1 

C. 620 teachers in grade 2 

D. $8 per capita for paperbacks 

E. Reading Program 

F. Parent Involvement 

G. Fringe Benefits 



$2,807,000 

1.250.000 

3.410.000 

790.000 

660.000 
267,000 

1 . 210.000 

$10,394,000 



TOTAL 



e. PROJECT TITLE : DECENTRALIZED PROGRAM S 

6. a. PROJECT TITLE: DISTRICT DECENTRALIZED TITLE 1, ESEA 

PROGRAIMS 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

In order to continue the process of decentralization it is proposed to provide 
district superintendents with Title I, ESEA funds. 

Each superintendent’s allocation would be based on the number of poverty 
children in his district. Superintendents would be directed to consult closely 
with their local Community Action x\gencies. Other groups, such as Local 
School Boards, parents, civic groups, etc. would also be involved. Where 
funds are extensive more than one project would be developed. 

Non-public school pupils in the target areas would be eligible where appropri- 
ate and feasible to participate in these projects. Superintendents will be pro- 
vided with detailed guidelines and would be guided by priorities established 
by the Board of Education, as noted in Section HIB on page 5. 

It is felt that the continuance of this method of allocatii^ a portion of our Title I 
funds represents significant continued progress toward decentralization and 
another unique opportunity to involve district and community leaders as well as 
anti -poverty agencies in cooperative planning. 

The promising beginning of the decentralized summer programs, in which dis- 
trict superintendents working closely with their community action groups planned 
over 100 distinctive programs uniquely responsive to community needs is thus 
carried forward and expanded. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE : $5,000,000.00 

6.b. PROJECT TITLE: EDUCATIONAL FACI LITIES FOR PREGNANT 

SCHOOL-AGE GIRLS 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

This proposal is designed to provide a comprehensive program for pregnant 
teenagers in a number of school districts which are located in designated 
poverty areas in the city. The original proposal that was sent to the State 
Department of Education addressed itself to setting up facilities in District 12, 
Bronx, under the direct supervision of Dr. Seelig Lester. This proposal is 
intended to include District 12, Bronx and expand immediately to three other 
districts. They are: District 13, Brooklyn; District 3, Manhattan; and Dis- 
trict 5, Manhattan. In addition other locations will be sought in poverty areas 
throughout the city. It is proposed to allocate $1,000,000 for this purpose 
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during 1967-68. The budget estimate indicates the cost of educational ser- 
vices of one typical center. Fifty percent of the cost of each of these pro- 
grams will be charged against the decentralized Title I allocations of the 
districts concerned. 

The Board of Education will assume responsibility for the educational train- 
ing of these girls. In order to fulfill the commitment to the comprehensive- 
ness of this program, the Board of Education will cooperate with hospitals, 
health and social agencies in the districts mentioned. The girls will then 
receive medical information and care during their period of pregnancy and 
for the post-partum period, as well as an educational program. 

Initially, the students will be girls up to the age of 17 or about to graduate 
from high school. They will be recommended for placement by guidance 
counselors, school administrative personnel and clinic personnel. 

Class size will vary according to student needs and subjects offered. In aca- 
demic subjects, it is proposed to program not more than 5 to 10 to an instruc- 
tor. Non-professional personnel will be employed to assist the teacher. For 
vocational subjects, a room in each of the four centers will be equipped for 
business education. The equipment will include office equipment in sufficient 
supply to make possible, training in business procedures and employable 
skills. It is hoped that as the program progresses successfully, business 
concerns will cooperate with the project by accepting these girls for job 
placement. 

Child care classes developed in conjunction with a hospital or a health agency 
and the Board of Education, and seen as an integral part of the comprehen- 
siveness of this program will approximate 10 to 12 students in each center. 
This is particularly important where instruction will involve physical care 
and food preparation. A kitchen unit may be installed as a part of this pro- 
posal where necessary, so that students will be taught to prepare and serve 
nutritious foods. 

Programming and instruction will take into consideration the need for flexi- 
bility because of the achievement level of the students and the fact that they 
will arrive and depart at irregular times. It is planned that these centers will 
be in operation during the summer months v/hich in effect extends the services 
for these students. The centers will be under the direct supervision of the 
superintendents of the districts involved. Each center will be headed by a 
teache *- in- charge of the project who will supervise and coordinate the edu- 
cational program with the hospital’s or health agency's ongoing health pro- 
gram. The other center personnel are: 5 teachers of academic subjects, 
vocational business education and homemaking nutrition; 5 teacher aides; 1 
guidance counselor and 1 school secretary. 
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Health services will include clinic visits, mental hygiene sessions, nutritional 
instruction and child care. These services would be provided by the hospital. 
The hospitals and agencies will provide social workers, psychiatric consul- 
tation and recreation workers, in addition to medical personnel. These costs 
will be borne by the hospitals and the agencies. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE : 

Module Cost (One Facility) 



Teacher in Charge 
Guidance Counselor 
5 Teachers 
5 Teacher Aides 
1 School Secretary 



$ 13,870.00 

12,695.00 
44,000.00 

8.325.00 

6.500.00 



Total 

Textbooks for Business Education 

Teaching Supplies 

Special Foods for Homemaking 



$ 85,390.00 

1.391.00 

1.151.00 
384.00 



Total 

Transportation 

Employer Contributions (Employee Benefits) 
Equipment for Business Ed., Homemaking 

Alterations and Leasing 



2,926.00 

1,000.00 

4,000.00 

13.190.00 

$ 106,506.00 

43.500.00 



Total $ 150,006.00 



6 c PROJECT TITLE: BENJA MIN FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL CLUSTER 

■ program AND URBANTEAGUE STREET 
ACADEMIES PROGRAM 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

(1) The first part of this project concentrates on 300 ninth year academically 
retarded and economically deprived pupils who will be entering Benjamin 
Franklin High School in September, 1967. This target population does 
not include the lOO pupils who will participate in the College Bound Pro- 
gram. The median reading grade is 6.3. 

This project seeks to provide a multi-level attack on the problems of the 
disadvantaged by implementing the plans of a community-school -university 
partnership. Teachers CoUege of Columbia University will participate 
in this program. The school staff, parents and community are represented 
by the Franklin Improvement Program Committee. 
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The program seeks to provide a curriculum which is responsive to the 
East Harlem child’s own needs. It intends to focus the ninth year child’s 
attention on the world of work. It will be designed to start him thinking, 
almost immediately upon entrance into high shcool, of how he will make 
his living. It will provide him with the stimulation which will relate the 
work at school to the work that will make him a gainfully employed citi- 
zen. hi order to fulfill the goal, the project will also endeavor to diagnose 
the strengths and weaknesses of each pupil to aid him to best utilize his 
advantages and overcome his disadvantages. 

Individual and group guidance will be an integral part of this program. 
Vocational guidance programs will undertake to orient the pupils to job 
opportunities and job requirements. 

To give pupils in the ninth year a feeling of belonging, the cluster program 
organizes a series of schools within a school. Each cluster will have 
four groups of 20 pupils who will be taught by the same five major subject 
teachers, four of whom would serve as official teachers. The teachers 
would meet during a common period each day to plan an individualized 
approach to each child. 

The clusters would go on trips together, attend assemblies and lectures 
together. Clusters will compete with each other in intramural sports. 

Another goal of the cluster program is that of the further in-service 
training of the teachers of Benjamin Franklin High School in understanding 
the needs and problems of the pupils they teach. The program would 
assign cluster teachers for one period a day to receive instruction pro- 
vided by Teachers’ College personnel in human relations, group dynamics, 
and problems of the minority group child. Teachers’ College personnel 
have volunterred their services. Curriculum revision will be undertaken 
cooperatively by the staff of Benjamin Franklin High School and the cur- 
riculum experts of Teachers’ College. 

The program aims to meet the emotional needs of the ninth year child by 
providing the half-time services of a psychologist and a social worker 
who would work closely with the guidance counselors and teachers to plan 
the necessary services for children with emotional problems. The family 
worker would also assist in this area by serving as liaison between the 
school and the parents of these children. To enable the school to operate 
this cluster program, the following additional positions and services 
have been assigned: 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



5 Teachers 


$ 


66,250 


2 Guidance Counselors 




30,500 


5760 School Aide Hours 




12,258 


1 Part-Time Psychologist 




6,250 


1 Part-Time Social Worker 




6,250 


Total 


$ 


121,506 


THE URBAN LEAGUE PROGRAM 







An added component to the Benjamin Franklin HighSchool project involves 
the use of licensed Board of Education personnel in the already established 
and ongoing Urban League Project: "Street Academies and Student Ad- 
visors." The prime focus of this program is to effect positive change in 
the behavior of the youth of the Central Harlem community and aid them 
in obtaining increased educational motivation and skills. 

In this unique and innovative program Student Advisors will be employed 
by the Board of Education to service pupils who attend Wadleigh J. H. S. 

(a feeding junior high school for Benjamin Franklin H. S.) and Benjamin 
Franklin H. S. The 12 Student Advisors will be adults from the com- 
munity who have been recommended by the Urban League and approved 
by the principal. Their positions will be in the exempt category at an 
annual salary range of $5200 to $6200. Specifically their duties will 
entail establishing a positive counseling relationship with students of 
Benjamin Franklin and Wadleigh. Each will service about 10 students. 

In order to accomplish this goal the Student Advisors will be available 
on an around the clock basis, seven days a week. The crucial factors in 
the effectiveness of the Student Advisor are his residence in the com- 
munity and his acute knowledge of the forces which impinge on the lives 
of the youth he will service. 

Two teachers to be recommended by the Urban League for service in this 
program will be Board of Education personnel who will work in the Urban 
League’s store-front Street Academies providing instruction for young 
adults 17 years of age and older, who are out of school. Books will be 
provided for the direct instruction of pupils. 



ESTIMATED BUDGET 



12 Student Advisors 6 @ $6000 


$ 


36,000 


6 @ $5200 




31,200 




$ 


67,200 


2 Teachers (including fringe benefits) 




19,000 




$ 


86,200 


Books 




1,800 


Total 


$ 


88,000 



Note: 50% of the cost of this program will be charged against the 
decentralized Title I allocation of District 4. 

S.d. PROJECT TITLE: ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE IN AN INNER CITY 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL; P-129-K 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

The ultimate objective of this project is to saturate an inner city school, P.S. 
129, Brooklyn, with services to improve pupil achievement. The Graduate 
School of Education of Yeshiva University will collaborate with District 16 in 
achieving this objective, hi addition, the Ford Foundation has given a planning 
grant of $28,000 to Yeshiva University for an experiment involving the design 
for a ’’model” school at P.S. 120, which is located in the Bedford-Stu 3 rvesant 
area of Brooklyn. A high percentage of the pupils in this school are education- 
ally, economically and socially disadvantaged. The average child is consider- 
ably below the ci^ norm in reading. 

The project which is the result of intensive, coopirative planning by the dis- 
trict superintendent, the school staff, the parents, the Local School Board, 
the community action agency (Youth-In-Action) and the University’s Project 
Beacon personnel, will focus on the following five areas: 

1. Decentralization 

2. The Learning Center 

3. The Saturation Program 

4. In-Service Training 

5. Science Program 

1 Decentralization 



In decentralization, the Local School Board will administer and evaluate the 
entire program. As part of this decentralization a Governing Board will be 
established consisting of a representative from the Local School Board; the 
District Superintendent or his representative; the principal; a teacher 
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selected by tea''hers; a parent selected by parents; a community leader 
chosen by the parents; the project coordinator; and the director of the 
Project Beacon. It will be the function of the Governing Board to (1) ar- 
range for establishment of educational goals and standards; (2) evaluate 
the programs, the training, and the services performed by Yeshiva Uni- 
versity; and (3) plan and approve budget allocations and expenditures. The 
Governing Board will meet regularly at stated intervals. 

2 The Learning Center 

The Learning Center will be established to service those children who are 
severely retarded in reading and who have not responded to the regular 
school program. Because many of these children find it difficult to learn 
within the regular school setting, the majority of them will be disruptive 
children. The program of the learning center will include clinical diagnosis 
of the reading problems of the children involved in the Center, and plans and 
implementation of individualized reading methods suited to the needs of the 
children. The program will operate with six teachers, one of whom will be 
responsible for the administration of the center. 



Four Educational Aides from the community will assist the teachers in the 
operation of the program and will give small group instruction. Yeshiva 
University will assume the responsibility for training the teachers and 
aides in this program. 

The Learning Center will have four ten-week intensive reading courses. 

The children selected will be at least two years retarded in reading and 
will come from Grades 3-6. During the year, 25 children will be serviced 
in each ten-week cycle, for a yearly total of 100 children. A number of 
methods of instruction such as programmed learning, typing and motor 
conditioning will be used. Because of space limitations, the Center will be 
located in rented quarters outside the school. 

3 The Saturation Program 

A Saturation Program will be conducted in the entire fourth grade and will 
involve 140 children. The essential features of this program are (1) hetero- 
geneous grouping; (2) experimental curriculum; (3) individualized and 
small group instruction; (4) smaller classes; (5) special talent groupings: 

(6) intensive guidance services; and (7) a planned program for greater 
parental involvement. 

Eight teachers will be assigned to the fourth grade. Six of these teachers 
will be assigned to teach a class consisting of approximately 23 children. 

The seventh teacher will be a cluster teacher. The eighth teacher will be 
in charge of curriculum development, small group instruction and remedi- 
ation for the grade. Eight graduate students from Yeshiva University will 



be assigned to work with the fourth grade teachers as teacher assistants 
and give small group and/or individualized instruction. 

The Family Assistants will be assigned to work exclusively with the fourth 
gi^de. It will be their function to act as school-parent liaison, set up a 
Parent-Teacher Association and workshops for the fourth grade, make 
home visits, conduct Community Information Programs and serve as con- 
sultants for the Governing Board. Three additional School Aides will be 
used to serve other educational functions in the saturation program- 
These aides will be young men who have been high school dropouts and 
who will be encouraged to go back to school. 

Finally, a guidance counselor will be assigned to work exclusively with 
the fourth grade. With the help of a social worker and a psychologist, the 
guidance counselor will implement a program for improved use of social 
service agencies. 

In this program, it will be Yeshiva University’s responsibility to conduct 
an intensive training of tlie fourth grade teachers, help provide licensed 
teachers for the special talent groups, and help develop and implement 
new curricula and methods . 

4 In-Service Training 

Several all-day workshops as well as seminars with visiting consultants, 
demonstration lessons and professional guidance for individual teachers 
will be given by Yeshiva University for ail of the 53 teachers on the staff 
at P.S. 129. This training, with the exception of the all-day workshops will 
be given during the regular school day. The all-day workshops will be 
conducted on week-ends and will be underwritten by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 

Yeshiva University’s professors will serve as consultants and will conduct 
seminars. Individual teacher training will be conducted by teachers trained 
by Yeshiva University. Group training will be given separately on each 
grade level. 

The program will be continuously evaluated through meetings of the Govern 
ing Board and through separate meetings among teachers and parents. 
These meetings will be held regularly. The Center for Urban Education 
will be invited to conduct a full-scale evaluation. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



Professional salaries - 7 teachers $ 

Non-professionai salaries - 9 positions 
Consultants 
Equipment 

InstructiOiiu. "rials 

Total f 

Note; 50% of the cost of this program will be charged against District 
16's decentralized Title I allocation. 



52.500.00 

22.712.00 
9^800.00 
6,988.00 
8,000.00 

100,000.00 



PROJECT TITLE; SPECIAL PRIMARY PROGRAMS IN 5 SCHOOLS 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 



Program for five selected elementary «• ^hools (184M, 
31X, 284K, 327-396K, 48Q) is built upon the base of the expanded program foi 
early childhood education developed at the direction of the Board of Educatior 
for Special Service Schools. Therefore, the class size of 15 for kindergarten 
and first grade, and 20 for the second grade, will be basic for this special 
organization. However, the planned program will cover pre-kindergarten 
through grade 6. 



Emphasis will be placed upon a dramatic enlargement of personnel in the 
pre -kindergarten and kindergarten teaching staff. The increase in teachers 
permits the assignment of grade coordinators for the early childhood pro- 
gram to lead and coordinate the instructional program on each grade In 
addition, the person would be a master teacher who could train the young 
teachers whose need for support is great. 

The guidance and psychological services will be stepped up considerably 
above a small base. The use of para-profes;: ' <tls, who are indigenous 
pex-sons, will be sharply expanded to provide additional adults in the class - 
rooms and to further release the teacher for instruction. The provision of 
an audio-visual technician from the level of teacher -aide will make available 

a trainable adult for support..ig the audio-visual program without depleting 
the teaching staff. 



The After School Study Center is a departure. The teaching force will be 
enlarged from 7 to 20. Provision will be mr ie for school aides. The school 
day will therefore run from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. with elaborate services after 
3p.m Ten of the teachers would engage in a reading, remedial and instruc- 
tional program. The other ten would provide art, music, crafts, clubs and 
?A enrichment now found in the All Day Neighborhood School 

(A.D.N.S.) after-school program. The whole would operate under the direc- 
tion of me principal who could extend his school program on a basis that will 
oe significant in terms of numbers involved and services offered. 
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In effect, the program In these five schools will combine the significant fea- 
tures of M.E.S. and A.D.N.S. in a massive effort: to raise the academic level 
of children in poverty areas by special emphasis on a preventative program in 
pre -kindergarten tlirough grade 2; to involve parents in a meaningful way so 
that they may become partners in promoting optimum academic achievement; 
to provide liaison with other grades in school so that an on-going program of 
academic emphasis may be maintained. 

The program would operate in the five schools from September 1, 1967 through 
Jime 30, 1968. 

Predicated upon a register of 1,000 the schools will add the following services 
beyond those planned for the new Special Service Schools, effective September, 
1967 - 50% of the cost of each of these programs will be charged against the 
decentralized Title I allocation of the districts concerned. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE : 

Additional Staff - 5 schools 



Number of: 



Salaries including Fringe Benefits 



5 Assistant 1 mcipals 


$ 


87,500 


5 School Secretaries 




37,500 


10 Junior Guidance Citizenship Teachers 




111,250 


10 Teachers (Grades 1-6) 




108,750 


15 Kindergarten Teachers 




140,625 


5 Pre-kindergarten Teachers 




46,875 


1-1/2 Speech Teachers 




17,813 


2-1/2 Guidance Counselors 




36,250 


2-1/2 Positions of Supportive Clinical Services 


34,695 


48 Para-professionals 




116,417 


After -School Study Centers 


5 Principals 




7,869 


65 Teachers 




82,732 


5 Secretaries 




2,580 


Sub Total 


r 


830,856 


Enrichment Materials 


Language Labs for first grade 


$ 


17,500 


Special Easy Reader Packages 


r 


1,500 


Sub Total 


19,000 
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Summary 



Staff 

M3.t6risls 



$830,856 

19-000 



Total $849,856 



6.f. PROJECT TITLE: TEAC HER TRAINING AND READING INSTITUTES 

BSr POVERTY AREA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Twelve Teacher Trax*iing Institutes and thirteen Reading Institutes will be 
established this fall. These institutes will be developed and operated in the 
following school districts: 4, 5, 6, 14, 17 and 18. They will have both types of 
institutes. 

District 7 will conduct a Reading Institute only. 

These 2 types of teacher training operations will complete the cycle of teacher 
training, begun during the summer, for those districts whose superintendents 
preferred to carry out their programs during the coming school year. 

Reading Institutes : 

The Reading Institutes in each of the 7 districts will train Title I teachers of 
disadvantaged children in the teaching of reading. Teachers to be trained are 
those serving in junior, intermediate and high schools in which a large majori- 
ty of disadvantaged children are enrolled. 

Instructors will be experienced teachers and/or supervisors with trainii^ and 
extensive experience in the teaching of reading, assigned to the institute by 
each district superintendent. 

The program will be designed by the district superintendent in consultation with 
the Project Coordinator, a committee of instructors and representatives from 
Commimity Action Agencies, Local School Boards, and others. 

Content, method and materials of instruction will be based on that which is 
most appropriate for the teaching of reading to the pupils in the district con- 
cerned and on guidelines provided by the Office of Personnel. 

A special outcome to be sought is the development of materials of instruction 
in reading for use by all teachers in the schools in the district. Emphasis 
will be placed on the development of methods and materials for teaching read- 
ing to ei ucationally disadvantaged pupils on all levels, and in all subject areas. 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 
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The following pattern is suggested by the Office of Personnel: 

An eight months program beginning September 1, 1967 and running through 
the school year. Sessions prior to the opening erf school to be five hours daily; 
sessions during the school term to be five hours on Saturdays or be held after 
school for two hours. 

Teacher Training Institutes : 

The Teacher Training Institutes in 6 districts will train both substitute and 
appointed teachers newly assigned to the schools in the District; and substitute 
and appointed teachers who have served for a short time in the schools in the 
District or in other schools who need the training. The teachers will be those 
serving in elementary, intermediate, and junior high schools and will be 
selected by the District Superintendent. 

The supervisor in charge and instructors are to be assigned by the District 
Superintendent. Instructors will be supervisors or experienced and able 
teachers in the schools in the district. 

The program of studies to be followed in the training project is to be designed 
by the District Superintendent, the Project Coordinator, a small committee of 
instructors in the project, representatives from Community Action Agencies, 
Local School Boards and others. This program is to consist of the content to 
be covered, the methods to be used (particularly reading), and the equipment 
and materials to be used to improve academic skills. 

The content of the program will include the nature of the community, its prob- 
lems and facilities; the school curriculum, emphasis on necessary modifica- 
tions of curriculum, the materials of instruction, familiarity with text books 
and other curriculum materials; methods of teaching, basic methods for the 
beginning teacher in basic curriculum areas, model basic lesson patterns; 
classroom management and discipline; the structured classroom, supportive 
procedures and personnel; the supervisory relationship and supervisory 
support. 

Community specialists and consultants, seminars and small group dialogues, 
observation and participation in district school classes and practicum pro- 
cedures will all be utilized. 

The equipment and materials used will include audio-visual equipment avail- 
able in the schools, illustrative materials and realia. 

The following pattern is suggested by the Office of Personnel: 

An eight months program beginning September 1, 1967 and running through the 
school year. Sessions prior to the opening of school to be five hours daily; 
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sessions during the school term to be five hours on Saturdays or to be held 
after school for two hours. 

The standard bu^et for each institute is $25,000,00 for each school district, 

histructors and coordinators will be compensated at established rates. 
Teacher participants will receive the standard stipend of $15.00 per 5 hour 
day and proportionately less r fewer hours. 

The Project period will extend from September 1, 1967 to March 30, 1968 and 
the specific dates of the individual institutes will vary in accordance with the 
needs of the particular district as determined by the district superintendent. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE 



A. Teacher Training Institutes 
Cost of One (1) Institute 



Coordinator 


(1) 


3 Days 


$50.50 


$151 




30 2 hour sessions 






18.00 


540 


Assistant Coordinator (1) 


3 


Days 


48.00 


144 




30 2 hour sessions 






16.00 


480 


School Secretary 


(1) 


3 


Days 


22.50 


67 




30 2 hour sessions 






6.00 


180 


Teacher Trainers 


(6) 


3 


Days 


43.00 


774 




30 2 hour sessions 






14.00 


2,520 


Consultants 


10 2 hour sessions 






14.00 


140 


Stipends to 












Teacher Trainees 


(100) 


2 


Days 


15.00 


3,000 




28 2 hour sessions 






6.00 


16,800 












$24,797 



Cost of 6 Teacher Training Institutes $148,782 



B. Reading histitutes 

Cost of One (1) Institute 



Coordinator 


(1) 


3 Days 


$50.50 


$151 




30 2 


hour sessions 


18.00 


540 


Assistant Coordinator (1) 


3 Days 


48.00 


144 




30 2 


hour sessions 


16.00 


480 


School Secretary 


(1) 


3 Days 


22.50 


67 




30 2 


hour sessions 


o.OO 


180 


Teacher Trainers 


(6) 


3 Days 


43.00 


774 




30 2 


hour sessions 


14.00 


2,520 


Consultants 


10 2 


hour sessions 


14.00 


140 



50 



{ 



Stipends to 

Teacher Trainees (100) 2 Days $15.00 $ 3,000 

28 2 hour sessions 6.00 16,800 

aoA narr 

Cost of 7 Reading Institutues $173,579 

Total Cost of Teacher Training and Reading Institutes $322,361 



Note: Tlie sum of $1,000,000 is proposed as the Title I, 1967-68 allocation 
for teacher training in disadvantaged areas. This project will leave a 
reserve of $677,639 and the Office of Personnel will subsequently sub- 
mit further teacher training proposals in that amount. 

6.g. PROJECT TITLE : AFTER-SCHOOL STUDY CENTERS FOR DISAD- 
VANTAGED PUBLIC AND NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PUPILS IN ELEMENTARY. INTERMEDIATE AND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN POVERTY AREAS 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

This project is designed as a substitute for projects #30-00- 00-67-002A and B 
in order to provide after-school service for children who reside in the poverty 
areas of the city. Through this extension of the school day children are given 
remedial assistance and an opportunity to improve their academic skills and 
increase their self-confidence and motivation. 

i 

The after-school program will be under the supervision of district superin- 
tendents. This extends the scope of the Board of Education's movement 
toward decentralization. 

Each district superintendent, after consultation with the local Community 
Action Agency and other groups in the community, will decide air.ong various 
alternatives: 

-- Keep the Center as it was last year 

— Add or subtract various components 
Change locations 

— Create new alternatives, keeping in mind the prime objective | 

of academic improvement for the pupils of the district j 

I 

Each district superintendent will be given a budget for such After-School i 

Study Centers from within the total allocation of $3,500,000. The size of the 
budget will be proportional to the number of school children in poverty areas 
in his district. 

The district superintendents will consult with their local community action 
agencies and with other groups in the community and share with them the 
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pertinent information concerning the structure and assignment of After-School 
Study Centers for the schools in their districts. It is proposed that classes 
in these centers meet three days per v;eek from 3:15 to 5:15 p.m. Principals 
should be directed to utilize the two hour sessions as 2 one-hour periods or 
three 40-minute peric'^s. This apportionment of time would allow pupils to 
attend more than one activity, thus maintaining interest, variety and better 
attendance. This will also permit children arriving from Open Enrollment 
or non-public schools at a later time to participate in the program at the 
second hour. Non-public school pupils who reside in the attendance area of 
a school with an After-School Study Center are eligible to attend the program, 
upon recommendation by their home school. 

The basic center staff, which is recommended to offer remedial assistance 
in academic subjects, would consist of seven teachers, a school secretary 
and a supervisor, preferably from the day school in which the center is housed. 
In 8 selected districts, in poverty areas, it is proposed that the Homework 
Helper component be added to the A.S.S.C. The Homework Helper prc^ram 
has been in operation for 5 years under the joint auspices of the Board of 
Education and Mobilization for Youth on the lower East Side of Manhattan. 
Evaluated by Columbia University, it was found to have achieved an upgrading 
of academic achievement of the high school students employed as tutors as 
well as of the children serviced. This added component would replace the 
homework teacher position. With the allocation of approximately $650,000 for 
this component it is proposed that 40 Homework Helper Centers, 5 in each of 
the eight districts be established. Although a part of the A.S.S.C. program, 
it will be under central administration, with field supervisors and a city -wide 
coordinator of the program. Each center would employ 15 tutors and service 
40 pupils. Thus 1600 youngsters will be serviced in this aspect of the pro- 
gram by 600 high school tutors. 

During the preliminary planning of this component, discussions were held with 
Neighborhood Youth Corps officials and it was indicated that the Corps may 
be willing to fund an additional five tutors per center. This would increase 
the per center service figure to 20 tutors and 50 pupils without increasing 
the basic cost of a center to the Board of Education. Each Homework Helper 
Center would also include a teacher, a school aide and a secretary (part-time). 
It should be noted that the service these tutors render is on a one to one 
basis. Each area coordinator would supervise 5 centers. 

District Superintendents will be encouraged to structure certain aspects of 
the After-School Study Centers to meet their district’s needs as long as the 
focus of the program is on academic improvement outside of regular school 
hours. In certain instances the district superintendent may assign teachers 
to work in Community Action Agency programs with the stipulation that these 
teachers function under the supervision of the district superintendent or his 
representative. 
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In order to meet the needs of many gifted pupils it is proposed that a compo- 
nent be set up in selected schools comprising three teaching positions with 
instruction focused on creative language arts and science. It is further pro- 
posed that instruction be given in Negro and Puerto Rican history and culture 
in selected schools. An additional teacher and field supervision by the Office 
of Human Relations will be provided for this aspect. The district superin- 
tendent will be permitted to employ consultants from the community, paid at 
the teacher rate, to help conduct this part of the program. 

District Superintendents if they wish, may include a music and art component 
in one or more of the centers under their jurisdiction. In short, principals 
and superintendents may, after consultation, add or subtract components, 
provided the district budget for this purpose is not exceeded. 

Commingling of public and non-public school children, regular communica- 
tion between A.S.S.C. personnel and non-public school personnel, day school 
personnel, and parents will be maintained. School aides and additional secre- 
tarial service will be provided in order to free the supervisors so that they 
may more effectively supervise the instructional program, as the evaluation 
report recommended. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE : - MODULE COSTS 

Standard After -School Study Center (including 

Supervision, Secretary and 7 Teachers) $ 12,996 

COMPONENTS: 



Negro-Puerto Rican History and Culture 

(one position) 1,406 

Gifted Component (3 positions) 4,218 

Homework Helper Component (including 1 teacher, 

1 aide, 1 part-time secretary, 15 tutors) 16,295 

Art and Music Component 2,812 



PROJECT TITLE: A PROGRA M FOR THE RECRUITMENT, TRAINING AND 

EMPLOY?ylENT OF AUXILIARY NON- PROFESSIONAL 
NEIGHBORHOOD PERSONNEL FOR CAREERS IN THE 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

The Board of Education of the City of New York proposes to launch an Educa- 
tion Careers Program in 306 Elementary Schools, located in those impacted 
areas with the greatest concentration of poverty chiidren. The program will 
begin in September, 1967. Major priority will be given to the establishment 
of a central bureau within the Office of Personnel to implement a viable career 
and promotional ladder in the categories of: Aide, Assistant and Apprentice- 
Intern. 

The program will represent joint funding by the Board of Education and the 
Human Resources Administration with the participation of the various colleges 
of the City University of New York (see Appendix). Initial focus will be the 
utilization of auxiliary personnel in classrooms in kindergarten and the first 
grade, and experimentally in selected areas of service in the higher grades: 
the Guidance Office, the School Library, and services as School-community 
liaison worker. 

Program Objectives : 

The program is designed to: improve the learnir"^ process; help alleviate the 
shortage of teachers; improve communication between the schools and the 
poverty-ai’ea communities; liberate teachers from a wide range of non-instruc 
tional tasks; allow teachers more opportunities for experimentation and inno- 
vation; provide higher educational opportunities for community persons in the 
low-income groups; provide site-based training throi^h the City University 
and private colleges; develop flexible attitudes and practices for supervisors, 
teachers and administrative personnel; and establish a career oriented in- 
service training program for teachers and para-professionals. 

Procedures : 

The program plans to meet these goals by: 

1. establishing a central bureau within the Office of Personnel for the 
recruitment and development of auxiliary educational personnel. 

2. establishing the career positions of Aide, Assistant and Apprentice- 
Intern, and 

3. providing aU aspects of pre-service and in-service training related 
to the program. 



Implementation: 



During 1967-1968, the program will be implemented in three phases: 

Phase I - August, 1967: organization of a central bureau for 

auxiliary educational personnel, re- 
cruitment and selection of auxiliary 
personnel. 

Phase n - September, 1967: pre- service staff and auxiliary training. 



Phase in - October - June, 1967: assignment of auxiliaries and in-service 

trainii^ for auxiliaries and regular 
Board of Education personnel, including 
teachers and supervisory and administra- 
tive personnel. 

The central bureau staff will be responsible for the inoplementation of pre- 
service and in-service training; maintenance of program systems and analysis; 
initiation, execution and development of total program; development of opera- 
tional coordination with administrative levels of Board of Education units, the 
Human Resources Administration and community action representatives. 

Dissemination of Information : 

The Office of Personnel and the administrative staff will provide information 
regarding this program to public and non-public schools, other non-profit 
organizations of educational purpose in the community and interested colleges 
and universities. Techniques used will include tapes, recordings, bulletins, 
development of a training manual, a procedure manual, and periodical reports. 

Non- Public Schools : 

Special efforts will be made to recruit and select Aides to assist the Title I 
teachers providing supportive services for non-public school children in 
corrective reading and corrective mathematics. These Aides and Teachers 
will be involved in the pre-service and in-service training to the same extent 
as those in the public schools. 

Consultation with Community Groups: 

The Council Against Poverty approved the expenditure of Title I funds to plan 
this program. Throughout the planning phase the Council has been involved 
and counseled by: 1. its administrative staff assigned to the Human Resources 
Administration. 2. progress reports submitted by the program developer to 
the Council. In addition, the program ueveloper has involved representatives 
from low-income communities in various aspects of the program’s development. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



A. 


Staff Salaries * 


$i: 1,550 


* This refers fo the 








Central stall to be oi 


B. 


Consultant Services 


3,000 


ganized and directed 
a new unit within the 


C. 


Pre -Service Orientation 


81,795 


Office of Personnel. 


D. 


In-Service Training of Auxili- 
ary Non-Professionals 


314,937 




E. 


Travel 


1,200 




F. 


Space 


20,000 




G. 


Equipment 


7,518 




H. 


Supplies 


10,000 






TOTAL 


$750,000 





APPENDIX SHOWING JOINT FUNDING 



The program will commence with the 1967-1988 school year and will involve 
2,432 non-professional positions derived from the following funding sources: 

a. 250 Trainee Slots Under the Scheuer Act 

b. lOOO Neighborhood Youth Corps Trainee Slots 

c. 1182 Positions created by the Board of Education utilizing funds from 
Title I, ESEA 

d. Aides for Title I teachers in non-public schools 

Sources of Funds 



Board of Education (Title I, ESEA) 




Career and Training Program 
(See appropriate Title I proposal) 


$ 750,000 


Aides for Non- Public Schools 
(See appropriate Title I proposal) 


50,000 


Aides or Assistants for 1182 

Kindergarten Positions 

(see appropriate Title I proposal) 


2,807,000 


Total (Board of Education Contribution) 


$3,607,000 
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Human Resources Administration 



Cost for Training one trainee - $750 
750 X 1,000 Neighborhood Youth Corp 
& Trainees 

$750 X 250 Scheuer Trainees 

Total (Training Costs, H.R,A) 

Stipend for one Neighborhood Corps 
Trainee - $1,890 ($45 per week x 42 
wks.) $1,890 X 1,000 trainees 

Stipend for one Scheuer Trainee - 
$2,730 ($65 per week x 42 wks) - 
$2,730 X 250 Scheuer Trainees 



$ 750,000 

187.500 
$ 937,500 

$1,890,000 

682.500 



Total (Human Resources Administration * $3,510,000 
Training Costs) 



Total 



$7,117,000 



With this proposal the Board of Education commits itself to toe establishment of 
positions for toe 1250 people to be trained during toe 1967-68 school year. 



* NOTE: 

This sum does not include an additional $900,000 pledged by the Human Resources 
Administration to cover college tuition and supportive guij^nce ^ 

Educational Assistants hired in the 1967-1968 program who are accepted 

college enrollment. 



8. PROJECT TITLE: SCHOOL-UNIVERSITY TEACHER-EDUCATION CENTER 

(SUTEC) 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

This is a proposal to recycle project #30-00-00-66-027, the School-University 
Teacher Education Center at P.S. 76, Queens, a jointly planned and coopera- 
tive operation of the Board of Education and the Department of Education of 
Queens College of the City University of New York. 

Both the location and physical facilities are so designed as to provide opportuni- 
ties for a wide range of meaningful first hand experiences for teacher trainees 
and pre-tenure teachers. 

t 

1 

This cooperative approach attempts to provide an effective teacher-training 
pattern and a nucleus of future leaders in teaching the disadvantaged. It also 
provides a prototype educational facility responsive to community needs. 

This project for the 1967-68 school year will serve to upgrade education for 
the disadvantaged children enrolled in P.S. 76, Queens and in the other schools 
to which college students in the project will later be assigned as teachers. 

This will be accomplished by providing additional personnel and services in 
P.S. 76, Queens. Additional personnel will include an audio-visual coordina- 
tor who will be responsible for making certain that materials are available 
which show multi-racial groups in integrated situations. 

Three additional teachers ovvr and above the number normally allocated will 
be used in order to provide smaller class size, remedial assistance, assist- 
ance with talent groups and assistance in the preparation of new curriculum 
materials. 

Two additional assistant principals will assist the principal in working directly 
with the teachers. They will visit classrooms, give demonstration lessons, 
confer with teachers on a regular basis and be responsible for training teachers. 

One additional school secretary will be employed to handle the additional 
clerical load imposed by the project. 

Food in addition to the free lunch program will be supplied, as needed, to 
pupils participating in the before- school study program, the after- school 
study program and at snack time. 

Cultural trips in the local and larger community will be coordinated with the 
curriculum. 

Special personnel and training programs such as inter-disciplinary courses 
will be provided by Queens College for those education students who are 
selected for this program. Queens College will also provide instructors to 
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assist in the supervision of these student teachers. Researchers will also be 
provided by Queens College to develop and revise curriculum materials. The 
Board of Higher Education will fund these services. 

The over-all supervision of the persozmel and program will be the direct re- 
sponsibility of the principal and the college administrator. 

Provision will be made for teacher orientation. For teachers newly assigned 
to the school, die sessions will include background material on the student 
population and the neighborhood. Teacher trainees will have their pre-pro- 
fessional experiences in the Center with extended opportunities for observation 
of highly trained teachers, participation in classrooms from the earliest years 
of college life, and opportunities to develop and test materials in close coopera 
tion witli the professional staff. 

Provision will be made for the teacher- student consultation after regular 
school hours. 

The para-professional personnel will include school aides and a school-com- 
munity liaison person. 

There will be continued follow-up of graduates of SUTEC for a three year 
period of teaching (pre-tenure years). 

In order to support the additional services at the elementary school level and 
the college level, the School-University Center will be furnished with supple- 
mentary educational and testing supplies. 

In view of the recommendations made as a result of the evaluation conducted 
by the Center for Urban Education, efforts will be made to increase the effi- 
ciency of the cooperation between the two co-directors, and a community advi- 
sory board will be organized. 

The United States Office of Education has appropriated $50,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a Cooperative Inquiry Institute and Research Team to develop and 
evaluate innovative outcomes of this project. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



Personnel (8 positions) 

Supplies and Equipment 
(Audio-visual, office and home 
economics supplies) 
Para-professionals 
Teacher-Student Consultation 
Transportation and Travel 
Snacks 

Library Books and Materials 
Printing and Communication Services 



$ 120 , 805.00 

10 , 200.00 



12 . 540.00 

30 . 855.00 

17 . 600.00 
500.00 

2 , 500.00 

5 , 000.00 



Total 



$200,000.00 



9. PROJECT TITLE: IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A 

SECOND LANGUAGE IN GRADES K-6 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 



This project seeks to improve the achievement level of approximately 100,000 
disadvantaged pupils learning English as a second language. It seeks to ac- 
quaint teachers and supervisors with the nature of the child learning English 
as a second language and with the latest methods of language instruction. 

Commercially prepared curriculum materials will be introduced. Teachers 
and supervisors will be involved in the task of developing specific lesson 
plans for the implementation of Chapter 6, 'Teaching English as a Second 
Language” in the Board of Education’s new curriculum bulletin: 

Handbook in Language Arts : Pre -Kindergarten, Kindergarten, Grades 

One and Two 

This project is composed of six distinct parts: 

Part 1 - Assignment of District Coordinators 

Part 2 - Supervisor and Teacher Training Programs 

Part 3 - Pilot Projects in the Use of Teaching Materials 

Part 4 - Implementation of Chapter Six ’’Teaching English as a Second 
Language” of Handbook in Language Arts : Pre-Kindergarten, 
Kindergarten, Grades One and Two 

Part 5 - Assignment of Additional Teaching Positions 

Part 6 - Recruitment and Training of Spanish -Speaking Teachers 

Part 1 - District Coordinators 

A position of District Coordinator of English as a Second Language will be 
provided for the 15 districts having 9% and above of Non-English speaking 
pupils in C-F categories. The district coordinator will assist in the total 
district improvement program in the teaching of English as a Second Language 
by acting as a resource person and by providing training and assistance to 
teachers and supervisors involved in this program. The Coordinator will 
assist in organizing workshops and conferences. 

District Coordinators will participate in a two week training program begin- 
ning August 28, 1967 and ending September 8, 1967 and will receive in-service 
training stipends. The following districts will be assigned District Coordina- 
tors; 
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Pupils for Whom English Is a 
Second Language 



District 


Percent 


No. of Pupils K-12 


7 


32% 


9,915 


14 


27% 


9,132 


12 


23% 


8,925 


1 


22% 


6,424 


3 


19% 


5,776 


15 


18% 


5,423 


4 


18% 


5,281 


2 


15% 


4,789 


9 


14% 


4,715 


5 


12% 


3,351 


19 


10% 


4,523 


8 


10% 


4,075 


16 


10% 


4,027 


6 


9% 


3,334 


13 


9% 


2,694 



Non-public schools in these areas will also be serviced by the District Co 
ordinators. 

Part n - Supervisor and Teacher -Training Programs 



An intensive training institute was held in Austin, Texas from June 11, 1967 
to July 21^ 1967. An Assistant Principal who attended this conference will 
be assigned to coordinate the program of the Teaching of English as a Second 
Language. A teacher is attending NDEA Institute in English as a Second 
Language at San Antonio, Texas, to prepare herself to become a demonstra- 
tion teacher in the Teaching of English as a Second Language. The Institute 
will be conducted from July 24, 1967 until August 12, 1967. These costs will 
be funded by city tax levy funds. 

An intensive institute for 30 teachers of English as a Second Language in 
Grades Kindergarten to Six was held at P.S. 96, Manhattan from July 24, 1967 
to August 11, 1967 from 9 A.M.to 4 P.M. and stipends paid to the teachers 
participating were funded from City tax levy funds. The institute included 
the philosophy and principles of second language learning and the use of 
specific materials prepared by the Language Research Study of the University 
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of Texas. The materials developed by the Language Research Study will be 
used during 1967-68 in kindergarten and first grade classes in two districts 
(Districts 5 and 7). 

Approximately twenty-five classes in six schools will use the materials. 

This institute will be coordinated by the New York City supervisor selected 
to be the project coordinator. Three English as a Second Language Con- 
sultants from San Antonio and the Universi^v of Texas will conduct the 
institute. To further the training of teach^ : o involved in English as a Second 
Language, 32 teachers will attend a 20 session seminar beginning in Septem- 
ber 1967. The sessions will run from 3:30 P.M. until 5 P.M. at P.S. 96, 
Manhattan. These seminars will be conducted by the Assistant Director of 
English as a Second Language, the Project Coordinator and Consultants. The 
cooperation of selected staff at Hunter College will be used for consultation 
and in-service training. 

Part m - Pilot Projects in the Use of Commercial Materials 



Charles Merrill Company will conduct an intensive series of seminars on 
September 5, 6, 7, 1967 from 9 A.M. until 3 P.M. Participants will include 
teachers and supervisors of eight first grade classes in four Brooklyn 
districts. Districts represented are 13, 14, 15, and 19. Title I would fund 
the teacher stipends. The scope of the program will be devoted to orienta- 
tion to the Linguistic Reader Series. 

D. C. Heath and Company will conduct a similar series of seminars on 

September 5, 6, 7, 8, 1967 from 9 A. M. to 3 P.M. j 

Participants will include the teachers and supervisors of eight first grade j 

classes in four Manhattan districts (Districts 1, 3, 4 and 5). Title I would 
fund the teacher and stipends. The scope o.' the program will be orientation | 

CO the Miami Linguistic Readers Series, to an understanding of the language j 

program contained in the series and in the proper use of the teachers’ ; 

manuals. The proposed appropriation of funds for purchase of these materials I 

is: I 

I 

Merrill Linguistic Readers (200 complete sets at $37.12) $ 7,424 
Miami Linguistic Readers (200 complete sets at $52.76) $10,552 

Part IV - I mplementation of 1 mdbook 

Supervisors and teachers will be involved in the creative task of developing 
specific lesson plans for the implementation of Chapter Six-Teachii^ English 
as a Second Language of Handbook in Language Arts ; Pre-Kindergarten, 

Kindergarten, Grades One ai^T^. A one week institute beginning August 28, 

1967 and ending on Septeniber 1, 1967 will be conducted for the 15 district 
coordinators and the Acting Assistant Director to adapt appropriate materials 
and methods in the teaching of English as a Second Language in the elementary 
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schools, and the application of these principles of second language learning 
to the general school situation. 

Part V - Assignment of Additional Teachers 



Provision has been made in this proposal to relieve Non-Ei^lish Coordinators 
in schools from full-class teachii^ responsibilities by assigning an additional 
55 cluster positions. These additional positions will make it possible for the 
coordinators to engage in small group instructions on a full-time basis. 

Part VI - Recruitment and Training of Spanish Speaking Teachers 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Council Against Poverty pro- 
vision will be made for the cooperative development of a plan to recruit and 
train Spanish speaking teachers for the school system. The allocation for this 
purpose indicated in the budget below may be increased as additional funds 
become available. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE ; 

Part I 15 District Coordinators at $10,000 each $ 150,000 

Part n Supervisor and Teacher Training 



*Coordinator Training 6/12/67 - 8/31/67 

Assistant Principal’s salary 

*Acting Assistant Director - Training 
6/12/67 - 6/17/67 - 5 days at $43 

*ESL Teacher -Training 6/12/67 - 8/11/67 
9 weeks - $75 

♦Teacher-Training Sessions 7/24 - 8/11 
32 Teachers at $75/week for 3 weeks 

Consultants fees 

♦Travel Expenses (3 Consultants, Austin-N.Y. 
Incidental Expenses 



1,205 

14,490 



7,200 

2,850 

636 

616 



215 



675 



Part m Pilot Project Teaching Materials 



200 sets at $52.76 (Miami) 

200 sets at $37.12 (Merrill) 

Training Sessions (3 days) 24 teachers & 
supervisors at $15/day 



10,552 

7,424 



1,080 



♦City-funded items of this project total $12,861 
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Part IV 


Implementation of Handbook 






16 Teachers & Director at $15/day/l week 
August 28 - September 1 


$ 1,200 




Supplies 


1,718 


Part V 


55 Additional Teachers at $6,600 each 


363,000 


Part VI 


Reserve for recruitment and training of 
Spanish speaking teachers 


450,000 




TOTAL 


$1,000,000 



10. PROJECT TITLE; - COLLEGE DISCOVERY AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION ; 

This program, which was initiated in September 1965, by the Division of 
Teacher Education of the City University of New York and the New York City 
Board of Education is being proposed for the third year of recycling (Pro]ect 
#30-00-00-67-003) to begin in September 1967. It is designed to improve the 
education functioning and college preparation of 1300 disadvantaged pupils in 
high school through intensive instruction and guidance. The program hopes 
to stimulate them so that they will be able to cope with the college prepara- 
tory program. 

The program provides for intensive instruction in small classes, the use of 
enrichment materials, and some of the newer media to facilitate leaning 
(films, radio, TV programs, programmed instruction). Representatives from 
the college faculties of the four city colleges are serving as consultants to 
the heads of departments and teachers in each subject area. 

The orogram also provides for intensive guidance. The full time, trained 
counselor carries a case load varying from 100 to 130 studerjts. Supervisors 
of guidance from the New York City school system are assisting with the 
supervision of the guidance services, and representatives 
Division of the City University are serving as resource people to the Guidance 

Staff. 

The program includes trips to places of interest - colleges, special schools, 
libraries, museums, art galleries and business firms, and it provides for atten- 
dance at the theater, ballet and concerts. It further includes newspaper sub- 
scriptions, the distribution of pocket editions of books and special science 
materials. There will also be audio-lingual equipment. Students from the 
four city colleges are serving as tutors to the pupils in this program. 



It is hoped that such a program will shed new light on the discovery, assess- 
ment and realization of pupil potential. Many of the practices developed in 
this program have been adapted for use in the more extensive College Boun 
Program which begins this fall in 24 high schools. 

The program is located in five high schools, one in each of the boroughs. 

They^ include Jamaica H.S., Queens; Port Richmond H.S., Staten Island; pward 
Park H.S., Manhattan; Theodore Roosevelt H.S., Bronx; and Thorny Jefferson 
H S Brooklyn. The personnel needed to implement this program include the 
following: Project Coordinator, Center Supervisors, additional Teachers, 
Guidance Counselors and School Secretaries. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



Central Administration 
School Personnel 

5 Center supervisors 
73 Teachers 
10 Guidance Counselors 
5 Secretaries 
Fringe Benefits 

Supplies, Equipment, Phone Service 

Total 



$ 19 , 870.00 



950 . 180.00 

196 . 892.00 
15 , 288.00 

$ 1 , 182 , 230.00 



11. PROJECT TITLE ; COLLEGE BOU^TD 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION ; 

The College Bound Program is being instituted by the Board of Education of 
New York City for 3,000 pupils in twenty-four public high schools. It is the 
most far-reaching attempt yet made to help disadvantaged young people 
succeed in academic work and prepare for admission into college. Its size 
and intensiveness are an indication of the problem it has to deal with. 

Each of the 24 high schools is selecting the great majority of pupils to be in 
the program from those who ordinarily would have little chance of succeeding 
in academic work or even finishing school. 

Most are deficient in basic skills and subject knowledge usually associated 
with success in academic work. All our e:q)erience indicates that without 
special assistance, few would earn an academic diploma and still fewer 
would go on to college. Well over a third of the boys and girls selected for 
this program could normally be e:^ected to drop out before completing high 
school. 

The specific purpose of the College Bound Program is to improve the quality 
of work of disadvantaged pupils so that many more will earn academic diplo- 
mas and be eligible to go on to college. It is hoped also that with this special 
assistp.nce over a loi^ enough period of time, marginal academic students can 
become truly competent. 

Every student in the program will receive instructional assistance in subject 
mat:er far above and beyond what a school can normally provide. Class size 
in academic subject areas will range from 12 to 20 pupils. This will permit 
intensive training in the language arts and mathematics. College students as 
well as able high school students may be enlisted to provide personal assis- 
tance if necessary. 

Provision will be made for a thorough program of guidance. A full-time 
counselor will be assigned on a ratio of one to 100 pupils. He will be available 
for both individual and group guic^ce. The latter will provide for a four- 
year sequence of assistance ranging from adjustment to high school to the 
transition to college. The counselor will work closely with subject teachers 
as well as with pupils and parents. 

Arrangements will be made so that the students will participate in a major 
program of cultural enrichment with trips to theatre, opera and the ballet. 
They will visit museums and attend concerts. This aspect of the project will 
be emphasized and the pupils, over a four-year period, will learn much about 
the cultural resources of the city and its surroundings. 



There will be a close relationship between school and family so that 
difficulties in the way of studying and learning will be lessened Each school 
will have the services of family assistants representative of the cornmumty 
who can work closely with both the family and the counseling staff. In this 
wav we hope to help bridge the gap between school and home. 



Schools and headquarters 
groups aware of progress 
be made more effective. 



will make every effort to keep local community 
and to seek their views as to how the program may 



A most significant part of the College Bound Program is the p^n for higher 
tTaVion Sat is being worked out. At the end of their high school ca^er if 
the pupils have succeeded in academic work it is expected that there ^11 be 
a plLe for them in one of the colleges in the metropohtan area, forty of 
these institutions, including the City University, have banded together 
the College Bound Corporation. It is the purpose of this gr^P to admit the 

successful graduates and provide for necessary ^ 

in the country and the high schools and colleges will work together to help 

insure the success of the program. 



Evaluation of the program will be made by both individual schools and an (wt- 
sif agency? The molt significant part of the evaluation will be the matching 
of pupils in the program with a control group taking the regular course of 
study and following the normal school pattern. 

We will be interested in a year to year and four -year compulsion of the num- 
ber of major subjects passed, the grades received. Regents ex^imtion 
results, drop-out rates, conduct and ultimately the number of academic 
diplomas earned along with standing in the class. We will have 
achievement results in reading and arithmetic but our re^ interest is in 
what can actually be translated into classroom accomplishment. 



The opportunity afforded in the College Bound Program is unpar^eled. It 
is successful, it can mark a turning point la the lives of thousands of our 
most disadvantaged young people. 



PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS ; 

1. Andrew Jackson High School 

2. Bay Ridge High School 

3. Benjamin Franklin High School 

4. Boys High School 

b. Bushwick High School 

6. Charles Evans Hughes H. S. 



7. Eastern District Hi^ School 

8. Evander Childs High School 

9. Franklin K. Lane H. S. 

10. George Washington H.S. 

11. George W. Wingate High School 

12. Grover Cleveland High School 
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PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS: (cont’d) 



13. Haaren High Schcwl 

14. Janies Monroe High School 

15. John Jay High School 

16. Julia Richman High School 

17. Long Island City H. S. 

18. Louis D. Brandeis H. S. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE : 

Personnel 

I Central Administration 



19. Morris High School 

20. Prospect Heights H. S. 

21. Samuel J. Tilden H. S. 

22. Walton High School 

23. Washington Irving H. S. 

24. William H. Taft H. S. 



1 Director 






$ 21,900 


2 Assistant Directors 


at $12,000 




24,000 


2 Senior stenographers 


at 5,000 




10,000 






sub total 


55,900 


School Staff 








154 Teachers 


at $10,000 




$1,540,000 


31 Counselors 


at 12,000 




372,u00 


24 Secretaries 


at 5,000 




120,000 


54 Family Assistants 


at 2,375 




128,250 


Consultants 






2,130 


Fringe Benefits 






513,000 






sub total 


$2,675,380 




Total for Personnel 


$2,731,280 
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Supplementary 

I Instructional materials & cultural trips 




$ 65,000 


n Pupil welfare needs 




15,000 


ni Supplies and equipment for schools 




57,395 


IV Headquarters supplies 




7,450 


Total for Supplementary 


$144,845 


Personnel 


$2,731,280 




Supplementary 


144,845 




Grand Total 


$2,876,125 
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12. PROJECT Tn^E: EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR PUPILS IN CHILD- 
CARING INSTITUTIONS FOR THE NEGLECTED AND 
DELINQUENT 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 



The pupil count upon which the total Title I allocation is based includes 
children resident in institutions for the neglected and delinquent within the 
boundaries of New York City. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
charges the Board of Education with the responsibility for planning and im- 
plementing programs for these children. The Board is further required to 
design these programs within the scope of its own regulations but in close 
cooperation with the institutions to insure meeting the special needs of these 
groups of children. During the past fiscal year this obligation to children 
in institutions operated by non-public agencies was discharged in the form 
of summer programs. 

It is now proposed to allocate $500,000 in Title I ESEA funds for programs 
in public and non-public institutions for services such as remedial instruc- 
tion, guidance and day visits to places of cultural or educational interest in 
the City of New York or its Metropolitan area. 

The institutions and the number of children eligible for service were designated 
by the State Education Department. The allotment of funds will be based on . 
this data, but will take into consideration Title I administrative overhead and 
other commitments of Title I funds to public and non-public schools attended 
by these institutionalized children. 

All programs authorized for these institutions will follow the guidelines set 
forth by U.S. Office of Education, the State Department of Education, and the 
Office of State and Federally-Assisted Programs. 

The following institutions were involved in th*s program during Fiscal Year 
1967 summer program (it is expected that several more institutions will 
participate during the Fiscal 1968 program): 

Callagy Hall 
Children’s Center 

Bethlehem Lut . ’an Children’s Home 
Booth Memorial Hospital 
Brooklyn Home of Children 
Catholic Guardian Society 
Childville 
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Convent of Mercy 

Heartsease Home for Women and Babies 
Inwood House 

Lt. Joseph P. Kennedy Home 

Louise Wise Services 

Mission of the Immaculate Virgin 

New York Foundling Hospital 

Phoenix School 

St. John’s Home 

St. Joseph’s Hall 

St. Michael’s Home 

St. Vincent’s Hall 

These institutions fall within the purview of the New York Catholic Arch- 
diocese, the Catholic Schools of the Brooklyn Diocese, the Hebrew Day 
Schools, the Greek Orthodox Schools, the Lutheran Schools, and the 
Episcopal Schools. Some are not affiliated with any sectarian group. 

In accordance with ESEA Guidelines these jointly planned programs will be 
staffed by Board of Education licensed personnel. Although the programs 
will operate in the institutions, they will be under administrative control of 
the Board of Education. The Bureau for the Education of Socially Maladjusted 
Children will be the Board of Education department responsible for planning 
and implementing these programs. Heads of institutions will be consulted 
regarding the needs of the children and the programs will be the outgrowth 
of this cooperative planning process. 

The programs will provide funds for administration, teacher salaries, 
auxiliary personnel salaries, educational supplies and costs of transportation. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE: $500,000 
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13. PROJECT TITLE ; PRE-KINDERGARTEN CLASSES IN POVERTY AREAS 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The New York City Board of Education recognizes the importance of providing 
children living in disadvantaged areas of the city with an earlier educational 
program. Pre-kindergarten classes for four year olds have been organized in 
target areas of the city so that these children may receive an additional year 
of school ejq)erience. 

During the 1966-67 school year the New York City Board of Education had in 
operation approximately 387 pre-kindergarten classes of which 315 were fed- 
erally funded and 72 were city funded. These were in 177 Special Service 
schools and 21 More Effective Schools serving some 10,000 children. 

In all classes, special services such as special foods, milk and cookies, clinic 
carfares, bus trips and supplies and equipment were provided. Also, additional 
personnel such as family workers, teacher aides, social workers, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and early childhood supervisors were added to enrich the pro- 
gram under ESEA Title I. Also included in this pro^am are eight speech 
teachers and one supervisor who will provide remediation for children with 
severe speech defects. In February 1967, lunch was provided for all pre- 
kindergarten children as well as funds for the in-service training of profes- 
sional and non-professional pre-kindergarten personnel. 

It is anticipated that a program will be developed for the 1967-68 school year 
to serve some 8,000 children. There is a need to provide extended essential 
services for the pre-kindergarten program. State funds are requested from 
September 11, 1967 to June 30, 1968 to enrich the parent component, to pro- 
vide for para-professionals and to provide additional secretarial help to the 
schools for the new components added. 

Experience in the summer program has pointed up the need to serve lunch to 
children from disadvantaged areas. The need for better nutrition, the intro- 
duction of new foods and the establishment of good eating habits can best be 
accomplished through this approach. 

Since teachers of these classes teach two groups and are entitled to a fifty- 
minute free lunch period, it is incumbent upon us to provide experienced aux- 
iliary personnel (para-professionals who have been trained by N.Y.U.’s Head 
Start Training Program and/or those who have received a combination of on- 
the-job training and experience in previous Early Childhood programs) so that 
the educational values of the lunch period can be maintained. The para-profes- 
sional will also provide an additional adult to give greater individual attention 
to pupil needs in addition to contributing his special abilities and talents in 
the implementation of the curriculum. 
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The classification, recruitment, selection and training of toe auxili^y persoj 
nel for this program will be consistent with the Career and Promotion Ladde. 
Program for para-professionals which will be implemented with Title I funds 
in the September 1967 Kindergarten Program. The para-professionals will be 
referred to the programs by Community Action Agencies . 

Employing educational assistants affords us toe opportuiw io PJfvWe ‘Or 
young children an identification with yourg adults. In addition, this helps in 
encouraging toe recruitment of early childhood teir jhers. 

The parent component requires a Family Assistant who is a community person 
with leadership ability and who is knowledgeable of toe families in the area. 

Her responsibilities include the guidance of the family worker in helping to 
meet the needs of parents of pre-kindeigarten children. 

The Present Pre-kindergarten Program 

The ore-kindergarten program consists of daily three hour sessions for four 
year-old children from socially and economically disadvant^ed families. It 
aims to provide opportunities which will better equip the children for later 

The expanded pre-Mnderg^ten program is deisgned 

to provide the children with the following educational benefits: 

(al Greater opportunities for intellectual growth through development 
of listening-speaking skills, first-hand experiences, and experi- 
mentation with materials and equipment. 

fbl Improved social, emotional and physical development by helping the 
children to attain a positive self-im^e, and aiding in the creation 
of a sound attitude to school and learning. 

(c) Increased interest of parents in their children’s school progress, 
parental confidence in their children’s ability to succeed, and 
increased home-school cooperation. 

The P/re-kindergarten program provides for an environmeirt to which children 
eWatton Md liwesUgation. The climate oi the classroom en- 
forag^Sdr^n to be tree to ask questions, and to seek 
o-d^tlv and with the help of toe teacher. The teacher plans that cMldren 
are gairfully occupied and involved throughout toe day. She urbanizes toe 
TlLl^TUvovide centers of interest which invite the child to ParUcipate 
spontaneously ilk activities that are sources of learning as well as fun for him. 
There are seven major areas: block area, housekeeping area, ar 
s^ tJSe and water play center, library corner, music center, science corner. 

Much ol the content ol the school curriculum 

resources for learning. These resources include the simple familiar tnings 
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that may be observed in a walk around the block, e.g. stores, the shopkeeper, 
the traffic signals, the mail boxes. 

In the informal, friendly atmosphere of the pre-kindergarten classroom the 
young child develops positive attitudes to school, to the adults with whom he 
comes in contact, and to his classmates. These are the basic learnings upon 
which rest his future attitudes towards education and society. 

The children are organized into small groups of 15 with each teacher teaching 
one group in the morning and another in the afternoon. The following personnel 
are present in each school that has pre-kindergarten classes: early childhood 
teachers, teacher aides, family workers. Family assistants and educational 
assistants will be added through New York State funds. There will be clinical 
teams consisting of psychologist, social worker and psychiatrist. 

Supplies and equipment will be provided for every 30 children, which include 
such items as work benches, cabinets, table toys, art supplies, books, dolls, 
miniature household equipment, records and boolte. 

Medical and dental screening will be provided by nurses and doctors from the 
Department of Health and provision is made for follow-up treatment of children. 

All educational personnel are required to have a physical examination at the 
time of employment and Certification of Tuberculosis Screening is required 
every 3 years for teachers and within one year for other personnel. 

Several changes in the 1966-67 program resulted from r commendations con- 
tained in the 1965-66 evaluation. There was an intensive implementation of 
curriculum particularly mathematics, science, and music. New materials 
were sent to the schools and special teacher training workshops were held 
throi^hout the year. Enrichment activities in the language arts utilized direct 
e:q)eriences and trips. Pictures of various ethnic groups and special stories 
were used to help improve self-image of children belonging to minority groups. 

Pre-kindergarten classes are housed generally in kindergarten rooms in elemen- 
tary school buildings. Plans for conversion have been made to change those 
rooms not presently designed for young children. 

Through the efforts of the Family Assistants, parents of pre-kindergarten 
children have beer: helped to meet their personal needs through referrals to 
local agencies, and clinics, and also to become involved in school life. Meetings 
held during and after normal school hours and on weekends offer opportunities 
for parent growth. The resources of parents and those of the community are 
utilized to promote interest in their own welfare as well as their children's. 



Arranrements tor Participation of Childr en EnroUed In Non-Pablle 

Schools 



The pre-kindergarten program is open to all children, both those who will 
^nd TOn-public and ttose who wiU attend public schools in the later grades. 
Sen in To scLl neighborhood wiU be admitted up to the f ^e 

mimber of classes. Many children In pre-kindergarten classes in tte public 
schools later attend non-public schools from the first grade onward. 



In-Service Education 

Early childhood educators and specialists in community involvement, from 
colleges and agencies in addition to our own Early Childhood supervisors, will 
be utilized in the in-service training of professionals and non-professionals. A 
••team approach^^ designed to include the professional and non-professional 
personnel will be developed at district and individual school sessions. 



The Schedule 

Each child will participate three hours per day, five days per week for the 
entire school year. 



Facilities 

Where non-school locations are utUized assurance is provided that these 
facilities will meet all pertinent standards. 



As of June. 1967, 304 positions were assigned to this propam, with ^^PProxi- 
mately 9,000 children (exclusive of More 

reduction of teaching positions to 266 is ® 

tendent of Schools is recommending to the Board of Education 
eiven to classes for kindergarten children. When there is a long kindpgarten 
& tom a P/e-M^^'earten 

class formed until the kindergarten children are accommodated. 



BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



Personnel 

01 gtij)oi»wic{)rc $ 300*000 

aie&terr 2.231.890 

133 Family Assistants 500,000 

266 Educational Ass’ts. 501,340 

266 Teacher Ass’ts. 532,000 

266 Family Workers 532,000 

17 Parent Program Ass’ts. 85,000 

60 Social Workers and Psychologists 614,300 

School Secretaries 233,300 

Fringe Benefits and Administrative Costs 576,000 

Sub Total $6,105,830 

Food, Supplies, Etc. 

Lunch, Milk, Snacks, Special Food $ 728,670 

Supplies, Equipment 

Clinic Carfare, Educational Trips 104,000 

Evening Meetings, etc. 94,000 

Sub Total $ 994,170 

Total $7,100,000 

Sources of Funding 

ESEA Title I $4,100,000 

New York State 2,500,000 



$7,100,000 
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14. PROJECT TITLE; CORRECTIVE R EADING SERVICES FOR DISADVANTAGED 

PUPILS IN NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



This is a proposal to recycle project 30-00-00-67-017 to provide special cor- 
rective reading services fc? approximately 13,867 disadvant^ed pupils attend- 
ing 185 non-public schools. Selected schools in this project are located in 
poverty areas having high concentrations of low income families. 

The major objective of this prc'ject is to raise the educational aspiration and 
achievement levels of selected pupils in selected non-public schools in disad- 
vantaged areas. The specific objectives are as follows: (a) To increase pro- 
ficiency in reading by providing corrective reading services for disadvantaged 
children in the non-public schools; (b) To increase general achievement and 
motivation for school work by improvement of the reading skills; and (c) To 
improve corrective reading instruction for teachers of non-public school dis- 
advantaged children. 

Teachers will be assigned at the ratio of 1/157 children, the same ratio as 
that in effect during 1966-1967, to conduct corrective reading sessions for 
small groups of approximately 10 children per hour twice a week. These teachers 
will be designated Corrective Reading Teachers, Non- Public Schools (CRT-NPS). 
The reading level of each pupil entering the program will be determined by 
standardized tests and informal inventories administered by CRT-NPS. Diag- 
nosis of strengths and weaknesses in reading will be made by the CRT-NPS and 
will determine the formation of instructional groups. The program will be 
directed at pupils more than one standard deviation below the norm achieved on 
a standardized test in reading. By State definition and by general agreement 
such pupils are "below minimum competency." A room deemed adequate to 
meet the demands of group instruction will be made available by the non-public 
school. Where teaching personnel is not available during the regular school 
hours, efforts will be made to furnish corrective reading services after school 
hours on a temporary basis and only until adequate personnel becomes avail- 
able. 

Centrally located workshops will be initiated for selected non-public school 
staff. Iirstruction at these workshops will acquaint the non-public school teachers 
with the work of the corrective reading teacher, so that the corrective work will 
be reinforced in the classroom. In order to provide for an exchange of sugges- 
tions and materials in relatior to the corrective reading non-public school pro- 
gram, orientation and teacher training sessions will be held for corrective 
reading teachers. The Coordinator of the Corrective Reading Non- Public School 
project will supervise and administer the workshop. Five reading supervisors 
will assist in the supervision of the corrective reading program in the non-public 
schools. Substitute teachers will be recruited and trained in the orientation 
and training sessions to carry out the corrective reading program in the 
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non-public schools. These teachers will be assigned to participating non-public 
schools on a part- week or part-day basis. 

From the recommendation of CUE’S interim evaluation of the 1966-67 Correc- 
tive Reading program, the following have been incorporated in the project 
proposal: (a) Implement better understanding between classroom teachers 
and corrective reading teachers by conducting workshops for non-public school 
staff; and (b) Continue the in-service training of corrective reading teachers 
with special emphasis on use of the materials of instruction. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



Personal service, including 90 teachers $ 675,990 

Materials of Instruction (Texts, workbooks, etc.) 203,500 

Supplies 13,560 

Workshops— for Non- Public School Personnel 4,250 

Orientation & Teacher-Training Sessions 2,500 



Total $ 899,800 



15. PROJECT TITLE; CORRECTIVE MATHEMATICS SERVICES FOR DISAD- 
VANTAGED PUPILS IN NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION ; 

The Corrective Mathematics Services program is designed to provide correc- 
tive mathematics instruction for approximately 23,132 disadvantaged pupils 
attending 185 non-public schools. The schools included in this prc^ram are 
located in poverty areas havii^ high concentrations of low income families. 

The major objectives of the program are: 

1. To stimulate pupils' educational aspirations. 

2. To improve pupils' proficiency in mathematical skills. 

Teachers will be assigned to give corrective mathematics to small groups of 
pupils. These teachers will be designated as Corrective Mathematics Teachers. 

Children will be selected for participation in the program on the basis of re- 
tardation in mathematics . Those children whose score on a standardized test 
in mathematics is more than one standard deviation below the norm will be 
eligible for service. By State definition and by general agreement, such 
pupils are ”below minimum competency." One corrective mathematics teaching 
position will be provided for every 230 non-public school children who are 
eligible for corrective mathematics services, the same ratio as that which 
existed during 1966-1967. 

The corrective mathematics teacher will be assigned to two or more schools 
per week. In correctii^ the mathematics deficiencies of the children involved, 
each teaching position will serve approximately 100 pupils in groups of ap- 
proximately 10, for two one-hour sessions a week. In the event that it is not 
possible to secure personnel for all the positions outlined in this proposal 
during the regular school hours, then, on a temporary basis, and only until 
adequate personnel becomes available, the services offered in this proposal 
will be provided in the same schools aiter regular school hours, with staff 
recruited by the project coordinator. 

The supplies, materials and equipment of the piogram will include items such 
as duplicating stencils, di^nostic tests, workbooks, practice materials, tens 
frames, storage cabinets, portable chalk-boards and bulletin boards . 

Of the recommendations made by the Center for Urban Education in their 
interim evaluation of the 1966-1967 Corrective Mathematics Program, the 
following have been included in this proposal: 

1. Distribution to Corrective Mathematics Teachers of such professional 
materials as texts and curriculum bulletins. 
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2. Increased teacher training for Corrective Mathematics teachers in- 
cluding use of instructional materials. 



BUDGET ESTIMATE : 

Administration (salaries) 
Teachers’ salaries (101 positions) 
Teaching supplies 
Orientation and Training 
Field Supervision (5 positions) 



$ 28,200.00 
656', 000.00 
40,800.00 
8,200.00 
42,000.00 

Total $ 775,200.00 



16, project TITLE : GUIDANCE IN NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

Under the joint auspices of the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
and the Brueau of Child Guidance, this program wiU offer clinical and guidance 
services to children in non-public schools in disadvantaged areas. These 
services will be offered to the pupils of approximately 176 designated non- 
public schools with approximately 91,000 pupils in the five boroughs of New 
York City. 

If it appears likely that it may not be possible to secure personnel for all the 
positions outlined in the proposal, then, on a temporary basis, and only until 
personnel becomes available, the services offered in this proposal will be 
provided to the same schools after regular school hours. 

The policies, practices and procedures to be followed by the professional staff 
in the program will be in accordance with those detailed in the manual and 
other published statements of the Bureau of Child Guidance and the Bureau 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance. 

Secretarial support for the clinical workers and office space where they may 
write their reports, confer and keep confidential records will be provided in 
centers throughout the city which will be located on the premises of various 
Bureau of Child Guidance offices. Since guidance counselors do not have 
central offices from which they can obtain secretarial support, arrangenaents 
■jj 0 made for such work by adding secretarial help to the administrative 
level for the supervisors of guidance. Such secretarial help can be shared 
with guidance counselors. 

The nature of the project will be determined by the needs of pupils. These 
needs are those of all children: educational achievement, motivation, personal 
adjustment to family and community, development of the concept of self-worth, 
and wholesome mental health. It is proposed that clinical and guidance ser- 
vices be provided in the designated schools through two types of activity: 

1. Clinical and guidance services in the non-public schools. All personnel 
are to be professionally and appropriately trained for these functions. 

2. Orientation for staffs of both the non-public shools and the professional 
personnel assigned, designed to acquaint them with the program and the 
needs of the population to be served. 

The staff for the projects (based on the ratio: 1 counselor per 2,000 students 
1 psychologist or social worker per 5,000 students) as a whole will include the 
following: Three psychiatrists part time, eighteen school psychologists full 
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time, forty-five educational and vocational counselor positions (some will be 
filled on a full time and others on a part time basis), twelve transcribing 
typists and one senior clerk for State Department of Mental Health statistics. 
The ratio indicated above is the same as that which existed during 1966-1967. 

Supervision will be provided for the staff as follows: Two supervisors of 
guidance, one supervisor of school social workers, one supervisor of school 
psychologists. 

Administration and coverage will be provided for the program as follows: A 
supervisor of guidance who functions as coordinator of the guidance program 
and a supervisor of either psychology or social work who functions as coordi- 
nator for clinical services. Four stenographers are required for the coordi- 
nators and supervisors plus one senior clerk (to do payroll, statistical reports 
and stenography) and one typist. 

Records and reports will be included as an essential procedural function. 

Each member of the professional team will maintain a daily log or other man- 
dated statistical reports which will serve as a summary of his activities. In 
addition, records and interviews with pupils, teachers, administrators, super- 
visors, parents and others will be maintained. Equipment as needed will be 
provided. Expendable materials, postage, telephone service and professional 
library are included. Finally, a program of teacher training and orientation 
by professionally trained personnel will be offered to the staffs of the non- 
public schools. Such classes will be conducted in various locations throughout 
the city. They will be planned to develop and foster the understanding of good 
mental health practices by the teachers in the non-public schools as well as to 
assist in the implementation and utilization of the services offered. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



Salaries 



Number Positions 

2 Coordinators (Counselors - 





Clinical) 


$ 15,450 


$ 30,900 


4 


Supervisors (2-Counselors 
2-Clinical) 


15,450 


61,800 


45 


Guidance Counselors 


9,000 


405,000 


18 


School Psychologists 


9,000 


162,000 
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I 



i 




Number 



18 


School Social Workers 


$ 9,000 


$162,000 


2 


School Psychiatrists 


11,000 


22,000 


4 


Stenographers 


4,540 


18,160 


2 


Senior Clerks 


6,450 


12,900 


1 


Typist 


4,300 


4,300 


12 


Transcribing Typists 


4,540 


54,480 




Sub-totad 


$933,540 


Teacher Training 






2 


Supervisors @$10.10 hr. 

10 sessions 


$ 30.30 
session 


$ 606 


16 


Counselors/Clinical 
80 Sessions/10 Sessions 




4,128 


1 


School Secretary 


13.50 

session 


135 






Sub -total 


$ 4,869 


Other Expenses 








Telephone and Postage 




$ 7,000 




Guidance Kits, Library, etc. 




4,432 




Sub -total 


$ 11,432 



TOTAL $949,841 
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17. PROJECT TITLE: SPEECH THERAPY FOR DISADVANTAGED NON- 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

This recycled project #30-00-00-66-019 is designed to provide speech therapy 
for approximately 7,500 disadvantaged non-public school pupils attending ap- 
proximately 185 non-public schools. Therapy will be given those pupils whose 
speech anomalies interfere with communication and are severe enough to cause 
anxiety for the child and render him conspicuous. These speech problems in- 
clude stuttering, voice disorders, cleft palate cerebral palsy, lisping, lalling 
and other articulatory defects. 

Alleviation of pupil speech problems should contribute to improvement in 
emotional adjustment and educational achievement. As the-'*- pupils improve 
in their ability to communicate, it is expected that they wil.. develop greater 
social effectiveness and become more easily integrated in the main stream of 
the school and community. 

This program will provide speech therapy once a week in small groups. Maxi- 
mum group size will be ten. The speech correction teacher will confer with 
classroom teachers to keep them informed as to pupils’ needs and progress 
and to enlist their assistance in carry-over of gains in clinic sessions, to 
speaking situations in the pupils’ normal environment. Parents will be in- 
formed aboul the progress of their children in the speech therapy program. 

All teachers participating are licensed as substitute teachers of speech im- 
provement. Teachers will be assigned according to the same ratio established 
for public schools, as shown below: 

School Register Teacher Time 

High Schools 1500 

Elementary Schools 200-550 

550 or over 
1150 or over 

These same ratios existed during the 1966-1967 school year. 

Whenever feasible, centers will be established for schools with registers under 
200 to permit children to travel to such locations for speech therapy, if needed. 

An orientation program for classroom teachers and for parents will be con- 
ducted to promote an understanding of the speech therapy program and to 
focus attention on the role of the classroom teacher and the parent in the 
remediation of speech defects. 
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In line with recommendations made by the Center for Urban Education in the 
May 1967 interim evaluation report, the establishment of a regional speech 
and hearing area to provide therapy for the more severely involved children 
on an individual basis will be explored and, if feasible, will begin operation 
around January, 1968. 

If it is not possible to secure personnel for all positions in this proposal dur- 
ing regular school hours, services will be provided to the same schools after 
school hours. This condition will prevail on a temporary basis only until 
adequate personnel becomes available. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE; 

I ADMINISTRATION 

Coordinator 
Supervisor 
Stenographer 
Typist 

Tocal Administration 

II PERSONNEL 

28 teachers @ $6,600.00 $184,800.00* 

m TRAVEL EXPENSES FOR ADMINISTRATION 



carfare for field supervisor, teachers in 
evening day assignments, travel to conventions 







$ 


800.00 


IV 


SUPPLIES 


$ 


18,700.00 


V 


EQUIPMENT 


$ 


12,700.00 


VI 


DIAGNOSTIC SERVICES 


$ 


3,000.00 


vn 


ORIENTATION 


$ 


1,135.00 


vm 


CONSULTANTS 


$ 


200.00 



TOTAL $258,235.00* 



*The increase in budget is due to a more realistic salary 
schedule for the same 28 teaching positions, which were 
included in the 1966-1967 project. 



$ 14.250.00 
14,250.00 
4,400.00 
4,000.00 

$ 36,900.00 
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18* PROJECT TITLE: EDUCATIONA L FIELD TRIPS FOR DISADVANTAGED 

PUPILS IN NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

This proposal to recycle project #30-00-00-67-020 is designed to provide cul- 
tural bus trips for approximately 72,706 disadvant^ed non-public school 
pupils attending 185 non-public schools in grades 1-8. 

Arrangements will be made for the scheduling of trips to places of civic and 
cultural interest in New York City, based on pupils' school studies and par- 
ticular needs. The trips will take place during the regular school day. 

The participating non-public schools will provide adequate teacher super- 
vision, will arrange for lunches and will assume the cost of such additional 
expenses as admissions, tolls and parking fees. The Board of Education will 
organize and administer the program. 

The following suggestions from the interim evaluation report have been in- 
corporated into this program: 

1. An attempt will be made to stress maximum utilization of all buses and 
to plan trips more carefully. 

2. Orientation sessions will be held for the principals of non -public schools 
or their representatives participating in the program. The topics of 
trip planning, bus utilization, and adult supervision will be discussed 

at these sessions. 

3. Periodic bulletins will be sent to participating schools with helpful 
materials for trip plannii^. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE: 

$ 17,000.00 
94,550.00 
450.00 
$112,000.00 



Administrative salaries 
Transportation 

Materials and incidental expenses 



Total 




PROJECT DESCRIPTION ; 

The purpose of this recycled program #30-00-00-67-016 is to provide suitable 
standardized achievement tests in reading and mathematics for approximately 
40,000 non-public school pupils in grades 3, 5 and 7. The tests will be admin- 
istered on the elementary, intermediate and advanced levels. 

The tests will seek to ascertain the strengths and weaknesses of the pupils, 
so that appropriate instructional measures may be undertaken. 

An orientation session for test administrators will be provided to give train- 
ing to non-public school personnel who will administer the testing program. 

The tests will be administered during the month of February, 1968. Including 
time for preparation of materials, for practice in test-taking and me actual 
testing, each pupil will spend about three hours in this testing project. 

The tests will be scored by an outside agency which will return to each school, 
tabulations, frequency distributions and general evaluation of results. 

The data will be available for the purpose of assisting the guidance, the cor- 
rective reading, and the corrective mathematics programs. The non-public 
schools will provide appropriate follow-up instructional procedures. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE ; 

Salaries for Administration $ o’SSe’nn 

3.375 ,00 



Fringe Benefits 
Test Materials 
Orientation Material 



49,303.50 

600.00 

Total $61,278.50 
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PROJECT DESC RIPTION ; 

through Title VI and if additional fuitus are not appropria 
limited amount of Title I money. 

tSTices 

consult closely with the non-public school officials to determine he types 
programs needed and to plan their organization and implementation. 

Children in the following categories have 

under this program by a number of non-public school officials. 



1. Blind and partially sighted 

2. Deaf and hard of hearing 

3. Mentally retarded 



4. Speech impaired 

Others may be included as a result of the consultations to be held, 
of Education personnel. 



An allocation of $150,000 is proposed for this purpose. 
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21. PROJECT TITLE: AIDES FO R TITLE 1 TEACHERS IN NON- PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

It is proposed that the Board of Education provide non -professional assistance 
and support for the Title I programs which will be conducted in the non-public 
schools. It will be noted that elsewhere in this group of proposals is one that 
provides for the establishment of a career ladder for non -professionals. 

The group of aides assigned under this program will be included in the career 
plan. The Board of Education will be conducting Title I programs in the fol- 
lowiiig categories in non -public schools. 

Corr<ictive Reading 
Corrective Mathematics 
Guidance 
Speech Therapy 
Handicapped Children 
Non-English Program 

It is proposed that the Board of Education's Coordinator of the Auxiliary 
Personnel Career Program, the Coordinator of Non-Public School Programs 
and the non-public school Liaison Consultants and officials confer to develop 
a plan for the recruitment, training and employment of non-professionals in 
this program. 

Auxiliary personnel so assigned would assist only the Board of Education 
teachers assigned to the non-public schools in the programs listed above. 

They would not function as school aides performing general services to the 
school at large. The allocation of positions would be proportional to the 
number of teaching positions allocated to the six groups of non-public schools. 

The proposed budget estimate for this program would be used entirely to fund 
salaries and fringe benefits for the aides. Costs of orientation of professionals 
and training of non-professionals will be subsumed under the Career Program 
budget. 



BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



$ 50,000 



22. PROJECT TITLE: PROGRAM FOR PUPIL S IN NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

LEARNING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

This project is designed to provide a remedial program for pupils in non- 
public schools who are learning English as a second language. 

This program will serve children from grades 1 through 8 rated C , D, E, or 
F on the New York City Scale of Pupils* Ability to Speak English. The children 
rated C or D will attend the special English classes for one hour each session 
two times a week. The children rated T and F will attend classes for one hour 
each session three times a week. As l pupil moves up the scale, he will be 
replaced by another child who may need this extra service. 

The special teachers involved in this project will instruct small groups of 
children in separate rooms during the school day. In grades 1 through 6 the 
groups will range from 5 to 9 children. In grades 7 and 8 the groups will 
range from 15 to 25 children. 

The audio-lingual approach will be used at the start followed by the teaching 
of reading and writing in the second language. A variety of drill procedures 
involving repetition of an accurate language model will be employed in order 
to eliminate difficulties of sounds, intonation, rhythm and stress. Many acti- 
vities emphasizing pattern practice will be provided in order to develop auto- 
matic control and fluency in English. 

The special teachers will confer with the regular classroom teachers to keep 
them informed as to pupils* needs and progress during the time set aside for 
teacher conferences. They will also enlist their assistance in carry-over of 
gains in the small group sessions to speaking, listening, reading and writing 
situations in the pupils* regular classrooms. 

Suitable materials of instruction will be provided. These will include realia, 
language games, appropriate books and other necessary audio-visual .esources. 

In the non-public schools there are approximately 9800 pupils who have diffi- 
culty with spoken English and are rated C - F on the scale. The ratio of non- 
English teachers to pupils in the public schools is 1 to 800. This means that 
on the same basis 12 positions will be allocated to the non-public schools to 
service these children. 

Supervision will be provided by the District N. E. Coordinators. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE: 



12 Teaching positions @ $8,150 
Fringe benefits @ 6% 
Instructional Supplies 



$ 97,800.00 
5,868.00 
5,000.00 

Total $108,668.00 
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APPENDIX 

CENTER FOR URBAN EDUCATION 
ESEA TITLE I EVALUATIONS 
SUMMARY REPORTS 
1967-1968 




1. THE AFTER SCH(X)L STUDY CENTERS 



The After School Study Centers were organized in the fall of 1966 to provide 
remedial instruction in reading and mathematics; enrichment activities in 
art, music, health education; and the opportunity to do homework and use 
library facilities under supervision of teachers. Later in the year special 
classes were organized for non-English speaking pupils. 

The program was voluntary and open to all children in economically disad- 
vantaged areas. Centers were opened in 120 public schools and in five non- 
public schools in remote areas of the city. The centers were open three 
afternoons a week for two-hour sessions. Approximately 30,000 pupils 
attended the 1623 classes which were organized. 

The evaluation of the program was based on data collected in a sample of 72 
centers, and consisted of class observations and interviews with coordinators, 
center supervisors, and pupils. A study was made of the reading achievement 
of a sample of pupils on the citywide tests administered in September 1903 
and April 1967, 



The centers received adequate instruction materials from the Board of Educa- 
tion; in addition many teachers supplemented these materials with self-made 
aids, with materials borrowed from the day school, and even with some 
materials purchased out of pocket. It would be helpful in the future if the 
teachers of each center were provided with a fund for this purpose. Such a 
fund would help remove the economic obstacles to innovation and creativity 
faced by children and teachers. 

Pupils attendance presented a problem, especially during very bad weather in 
the winter months and very attractive weather in late spring. Center super- 
visors and teachers used a variety of devices to encourage attendance. It 
appears likely that closer relations between afternoon centers and regular 
day schools, and more information to parents about the remedial program, 
would improve attendance. 

Many interesting teaching methods were observed in the tutorial classes, 
such as instruction through use of word games, puzzles, the publishing of 
class newspapers, and puppet shows. A number of centers organized exhibits 
of the "students” art, library exhibits of children’s books, and programs of 
music and plays. A news letter distributed to all centers circulated teaching 
methods and new ideas. 

The children studied in the sample did not overcome their deficiency in 
reading but many did succeed in reducing the extent of their retardation 
during the six-month period between the September 1966 and April 1967 
citywide tests. During this period, children in grade two gained ten months 



Findings 




in reading, third graders gained nine months, fourth graders gained seven 
months, fifth graders gained eight months, and sixth graders gained seven 
months. 



2. EXPANSION OF THE FREE CHOICE OPEN ENROLLMENT PROGRAM 



The Free Choice Open Enrollment Program is a comprehensive program 
designed to promote quality integrated education in the schools. Pupils 
residing in economically disadvantaged areas who attend schools with a 
heavy concentration of minority groups are encouraged to transfer to schools 
with unused space and a more varied ethnic distribution. 

The ’’receiving” schools are supplied with increased staff and services, in- 
cluding additional classroom teachers, supervisory personnel, guidance 
counselors, subject specialists, remedial teachers, community coordinators 
and school aids. 

Pupil transportation from home to and from the ’’receiving” schools is supplied 
free of charge. 

The current evaluation of the Free Choice Open Enrollment program for 
elementary and junior high schools is based on data collected for the 1966- 
1967 school year. The study included sample groups from the schools that 
received bussed-in children (receiving schools) and the schools from which 
they were bussed (sending schools). In evaluating the data, the elementary 
and junior high schools were considered independently. The visitors observed 
92 classes in 11 sending schools and 197 classes in 22 receiving schools in 
the elementary schools. In the junior high schools, they observed 28 classes 
in 4 sending schools and 33 classes in 4 receiving schools. 

The da t a were obtained from in-class and overall school observrtions con- 
ducted by 63 q)erts in the fields of education and social sciences. The obser- 
vers went to both the receiving and sending schools, using the same rating 
instruments. 

Ratings in four major areas— teacher functioning, children’s functionii^, 
overall school appraisal, and overall quality of instruction— were made 
separately for the receiving and sending schools. The data for both t 3 q)es 
of schools were then compared. 

In addition, reading achievement scores for a sample of fifth-grade children 
were obtained from the citywide Metropolitan Achievement Test given in 
April 1967. 

Teacher Functioning 

The conclusions reached on teacher functioning were based on ratings of 
teacher behavior and classroom lessons. The lesson data were based on 
ratings of teacher behavior and classroom lessons. The lesson data were 
based on ten criteria: (1) overall planning and organization, (2) level of 
creativity in the lessons, (3) extent to which the lesson relsAed to material 
taught earlier, (4) extent to which a foundation for future lessons was estab- 



lished, (5) extent to which a foundation was established for children’s independ- 
ent work, (6) effectiveness of the teacher’s verbal communication with the chil- 
dren, (7) opporhmities for children to relate the lessons to their own background 
and ejq)erience, (8) amount of material cover *-;d, (9) depth of the lessons, and 
(10) extent and effective use of teaching aids* The ratii^s of the teachers were 
based on their attitude and appearance. 

Elementary Schools: The data for the most part revealed only negli^ble dif- 
ferences in teacher functioning in sending and receiving schools, with one 
exception: a higher proportion of lessons observed in the sending schools 
was rated as well organized and planned (56 percent vs. 46 percent). 

An overall appraisal of data for the two groups of schools indicated ’’above 
average” or ’’outstanding” ratings for the following criteria: the extent to 
which the lessons referred to earlier materials, effectiveness of the teacher’s 
verbal communication with the chUdren, and opportunities for the children 
to relate the lessons to their own background and escperience. The observers 
also uniformly rated the teachers’ attitudes and appearance as ’’above average.” 

The following areas received ’’average” ratings: creativity, forming a foun- 
dation for future lessons and for independent work, the amount of material 
covered, and the depth of the lesson. A ’’poor” rating was given to the extent 
and effectiveness of use of teachings aids. 

In the junior high schools: On eight of the vari!0)les the observers’ ratings 
showed that the receiving schools were ’’above average,” which made them 
generally superior to the sending schools. The differences in proportion of 
’’above average” ratings were sometimes extreme, particularly on the amount 
of material covered, the depth of the lesson, effectiveness of the teacher’s 
verbal communication with the children, and teacher behavior. Even when 
both types of schools received an ’’above average” rating on a criterion, the 
proportion of receiving schools receiving the rating was higher* This was in 
the areas of lesson planning and organization, and the extent to which lessons 
referred to earlier material. 

Establishing a foundation for future work and for independent work were rated 
by the observers as being ’’average” for receiving and sending schools, and 
almost all observers rated the extent and effective use of teaching aids as 
’’very poor.” 

Children’s Functioning 

Seven criteria governed the evaluation of how well the children functioned 
within the sending and receiving schools: (1) behavior, (2) participation in 
the lesson, (3) Interest and enthusiasm, (4) frequency of volunts. .-''d re- 
sponses to teacher questions, (5) verbal fluency, (6) verbal in' ,■ „-mmuni- 
cation, and (7) interrelationships. 
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In the elementary schools ; For two criteria, extent of participation and inter- 
est and enthusiasm, there were very slight differences between the sendii^ 
and receiving schools. In both, the ratings indicated that most children were 
actively involved in the lessons and showed a better than average amount of 
interest and enthusiasm. The observers found that although most children 
in both groups of schools were exceptionally ’’well-behaved", the majority of 
observers reporting that these ratings were higher in the receiving schools 
(84 percent vs. 74 percent). 

An "above -average" rating was given the receiving schools for the remaining 
four criteria, while the sending schools received "average'^ ratings for the 
frequency of volunteered responses and for interreMionships, and "below 
average" ratii^s for verbal fluency and intercommunication. 

In the high schools ; The contrast between the receiving and sending 

schools was even more striking in the area of children's functioning than it 
was in teacher functioning. The observers* ratings for the receiving schools 
on six of the seven criteria ranged from "above average" to "outstanding." 

The remaining function, verbal intercommunication, was judged as "average." 

In the sending schools the children's behavior was the only criterion rated 
positively— that is, the children were rated as well-behaved— though the rat- 
ing was not nearly as high as that of the receiving school children (94 percent 
vs. 61 percent). 

The remainder of the criteria was rated as "below average," and in some 
cases "very much below average". 

Overall School Appraisal 

At the end of each school visit the observers rated the school as a whole, 
considering the individual lessons seen and all other activities observed. The 
overall school evaluation was based on the general school climate, the general 
attitude of the administrative staff, the teachers* attitude toward the children, 
the children's attitude toward the teachers, and the discipline displayed in the 
classrooms. 

In the elementary schools: Here the view of the observers was that the re- 
cimng’schbols were far better than average. For every criterion judged, 
the receiving schools were rated "above average," with a low of 62 percent 
on administration's general attitude and a high of 84 percent on discipline 
displayed. For the sending schools the highest ratings were received in 
administration's attitude, teachers* attitudes, and discipline, where 50 per- 
cent were "above average." AU the other variables were rated as "average" 
or "below average." 
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In the iunior high schools: The pattern previously noted in the junior h^gh 
school ratings is emphasized fu”*her in the overall school appraisal. The 
differences between the highly positive ratings of the receiving schcwls and 
the negatives of the sending schools were extreme. The observers felt tliat 
on all the criteria the receiving schools were "above average." Inoeea lOO 
percent felt that the classroom discipline was "above average" or "outstand- 
ing." In contrast, in the discipline ratings for the sending schools, 57 percent 
were "below average." On no criterion were the sending schools rated "above 
average," and in only one as "average" (administration’s attitude). On every 
other criterion the ratii^s were negative. 

Quality of Instruction 

The observers were asked to base their evaluation of the composite quality 
of instruction on the lessons they had observed and in terms of how they 
would feel about having a .child of their own enrolled in the school. 

In the elementary schools: Judging the quaUty of instruction by the lessons 
they had seen, the observers indicated no differences between the sending 
and receiving schools. This was consistent with the ratings given to teacher 
functioning. The instruction in both schools was rated as "better than 
average." 

However, in stating how they would feel about having their own child attend 
the schools, 64 percent were strongly positive about the receivir^ school and 
73 percent were extremely negative regarding the sending school. 

In the junior high schools: In considering the quality of instruction of the 
observed lesso^, 5i^~]^fcent of the observers rated the receiving schools 
"above average" or "outstanding," as compared with 26 percent of the send- 
ing schools in the same category. 

In responding to how they would feel about having their own child attend the 
schools, every one of the observers was strongly positive or enthusiastic 
about sending his cMldto the receiving school as compared with 71 percent 
who wor© ©QUoJly nsgEtiv© 3 bout hftvii^ 3* child in th© s©nding school t © 
differences were almost as far apart as possible on rating scale. 

Achievement in Reading 

Achievement data in reading were available for all children in the receivii^ 
and sending schools studied. Separate d a t a for the children being bussed 
were obtained for a sample of the children currently in the fifth grade who 
were studied in the 1966 evaluation of the Open Enrollment program. Over- 
aU, the fifth grade in the receiving schools had a mean reading level of 6.4, 
with the children being bussed averaging 4.8. The comparable mean in the 
fifth grade of the sending schools was 4.7. Thus, these data indicate compar- 
able performance between the bussed children in sending schools in the fifth 



grade, with neither group of children approaching the levels achieved by the 
resident children in the receiving schools. 

CONCLUSION ; ^ 

The 1966-67 evaluation of Open Enrollment concentrated on obtaining data on 
ratings on the in-class functioning of children in both sending and receiving 
schools. These data indicate that at both elementary and junior high school 
levels the children being bussed to receiving schools were functiLonin^ more 
effectively than children in the sending schools. That the differences were 
greater in junior high school than in elementary school suggests that the 
cumulative effect of Open Enrollment is positive. 



3. EXPANSION OF THE MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOL PROGRAM 



The 1966-67 evaluation of the More Effective Schools (M E S) program was 
conducted between October 1966 and June 1967,* The study consisted of the 
following activities: 

1) Expert Evaluation of School Punctionii^, obtained by sending in 
observers to visit classes, and observe other aspects of school function- 
ing. Observers were faculty of schools or departments of education, 
social scientists (almost all of whom had public school teaching experi- 
ence), or the heads of independent schools. During the year they made 
over 400 visits to classes. The basic plan for the observations involved 
sending two-person teams into a school to visit classes. Two-thirds of 
the classes were selected by random procedures by project staff, from 
the school organization sheet. One-third were selected by the principal, 
after he had been informed as to the classes we had selected. Observers 
made three separate visits to each school. Each team visited several 

M E S and ’’control" schools. 

2) Staff Appraisal of the Ptv gram, obtained through interviews with all 
principals, and a sample of assistant principals, supplementary person- 
nel, and classroom teachers and through a questionnaire sent by mail to 
all 1200 teachers in the M E S program, returned by 371 teachers. 

3) Evaluation of Pupil Functioning, obtained in four ways: (1) Evaluation by 
the observers of general level of pupil’s class functioning; (2) pupil’s own 
perception of class and school; (3) estimates of achievement in arithmetic 
through the Metropolitan Achievement Test in arithmetic, administered by 
the schools in March 1967; (4) estimate of achievement in reading through 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test in reading, administered in October 
1966 and in April 1967 by the schools, and through an alternate form of 
the Metropolitan Test administered in June 1967 by project staff. 

Criteria for Evaluation 

Evaluation of any program always involves usii^ some kind of standard or 
comparison. In this evaluation of the More Effective School program (M E S) 
several different standards were available. First, in evaluating school func- 
tioning, the observers rated specific features of the program (described on 
following pages). The observers used formal observation instruments or 
guidelines, and each of the observers made independent ratings, in light of 
their substantial experience in education. A basis for evaluating these ratings 
was provided by having the same observers rate school functioning in nine 
schools officially designated by the Board of Education as "control schools" 

* This summary covers 20 of the 21 schools in the M E S program. One school, 
which goes only up to the second grade, is included in a separate section of the 
final report on the lower grades. 
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for the evaluation of M E S. (These control schools were selected by the Board 
on the basis of comparability to an M E S school in factors like neighborhood 
and pupil populations.) A second set of comparative data was available from 
this year’s evaluation studies of the Free Choice Open Enrollment program 
since the same observers used the same instruments to rate the nuality of 
school functioning in these schools as well. Finally^ a standard for evaluating 
data from standardized tests in arithmetic and reading was provided by the 
established achievement norms in these areas. The publishers of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test provide norms for large urban centers like New York 
and Chic^o and the country as a whole. 



Evaluation of School Functioning 

The basis for the evaluation of school functioning was the ratings of individual 
classroom lessons. Usually a five-point scale was used in ratings - ranging 
from "very much below average" to "very much above average." At the end 
of the day, the observers were asked to consider all the lessons they had seen 
and in conjunction with their observations of other school activities provide 
overall ratings for the school as an entity. 

In terms of rating classroom lessons in such areas as overall teacher plan- 
ning,” and "depth of the lesson," "amount of material covered in the lesson," 
"creativity in planning" the lesson, and using the lesson to "establish a founda- 
tion for future work," the observers felt that the M E S lessons were above 
average. In other areas like building a lesson "on earlier lessons" or on 
"children’s experience," or establishing "a foundation for independent work," 
or "use of teaching aids,” the predominant rating was "average." In the con- 
trol schools^ ratings were generally "average" with only the ratii^s for "plan- 
ning" and "depth" considered "above average" and those for "creativity in planning" 
and the "use of aids," rated "below average." Overall, the ratings for M E S 
schools were considerably higher in the general area of classroom lessons than 
were the ratings for control schools. 

The observers consistently made three criticisms of the M E S program. These 
criticisms were based both on individual observations and on ratings. Th^ 
did not think that the use of heterogeneous grouping was creative or effective. 
Nor did they believe that the M E S teachers were making effective use of one 
of the major innovations of the programs, the small class size. At each cycle 
of visits, for between half and two-thirds of the lessons observed, the observers 
judged that the same lesson could have been taught to classes of larger sizes 
with little or no loss in effectiveness, and they saw little evidence that materials 
or teaching techniques had been adapted to capitalize on the smaller classes. 

In fact the general absence of creative or innovative teaching practices was the 
third criticism. 

On the ratings of general school functioning, the data distinguished even more 
sharply between the M E S and control schools. Evaluatii^ "school climate,’ 
"discipline," "teacher attitude," and "administrators* attitude" in M E S 
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schools, the observers felt these elements were "above average" and often 
"extremely positive*" In contrast, in the control schools the ratings were 
generally "average," and seldom "extremely positive." Moreover, a majority 
of the observers concluded that the M E S school they had seen was providing 
"above average" instruction, which was "worth more" in dollars and cents 
than a typical school day, and was a school to which they would feel "positive" 
or "enthusiastic" about sending a child of their own. In contrast, most ob- 
servers felt that the typical control school was providing "average" instruction, 
worth what an averse school day costs, and no observer would have felt "posi- 
tive" or "enthusiastic" about sending his own child to a control school. 

AHministrative Staff Appraisal of the Program 

Principals of the 21 M E S schools were individually interviewed — with a 
structured questionnaire — to obtain their perceptions of the program. A five 
point rating scale was employed. Over a wide variety of questions on the pro- 
gram in general, on the principalis relationships with teachers, children, and 
community, and on their perceptions of changes in pupil achievement and at- 
titude, the principals were consistently "positive," often unanimously so. 
Summarizing their views, they all reported feeling positively about the M E S 
program when it began and all still had positive views, with 17 of the 21 now 
feeling enthusiastic about it. 

This nearly unanimous positive feeling about the program was seen again in 
interviews with 38 assistant principals, 41 specialists, 19 guidance counselors, 
16 social workers and community coordinators, and 6 school psychologists. 

Of these 120 administrative and specialized personnel, only four - that is, 3 
per cent -- expressed even mild negative overall feelhigs about the program, 
and only 5 others considered themselves only sightly positive. The other 111 
reported that they were strongly positive or enthusiastic. 

Classroom M E S teachers had the same view. Of 371 teachers out of 1200 who 
returned the questionnaire (an average response to a mailed questionnaire), 90 
per cent were either enthusiastic or strongly positive, with 7 per cent slightly 
positive. Only 3 per cent reported negative views about the program. Like the 
observers, the teachers were also negative in their appraisal of introduction of 
heterogeneous grouping; more than half believed it was not used creatively or 
effectively. However, they did not agree with the obsepers' criticfem on the 
use of small class size, for more than 80 per cent believed class size was used 
effectively. 

Evaluation of Pupil Functioning 



a) Observer Ratings 

When the observers rated childrens* functioning in class, they felt that children 
in both M E S and control schools were ’’above average" on criteria like "par- 
ticipation" in the lesson, "volunteering," "interest and enthusiasm," "verbal 
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fluency,” "attitude towards teachers," and in-class "discipline." On the last 
two items, however, the M E S schools ranked higher than the control schools. 

On "verbal fluency," there were slightly better ratings in the control schools. 

b) Childrens* Perceptions 

When children in the upper grades indicated their own perceptions of the func- 
tioning of their class on a scale ranging from positive to negative, 59 per cent 
of the children in M E S as compared with 51 per cent of children in control 
schools, had positive perceptions, whereas 35 per cent and 41 per cent respec- 
tively had negative perceptions. The remaining children, 6 per cent and 8 per 
cent respectively, held balanced perceptions of their class. These results can 
be compared to results from the 1966 study of children in the Free Choice Open 
Enrollment program, which used the same positive-negative rating scale. Of 
the children being bussed to another school, 75 per cent expressed positive 
perceptions of class, and only 16 per cent expressed negative perceptions. Thus, 
while a majority of M E S children had positive perceptions of their class and 
how it functioned, and while this majority was sUghtly larger than in the control 
schools it was considerably less than the proportion of positively oriented chil- 
dren in the Open Enrollment program. 

On a second instrument on which children were given the opportumty to express 
their feelings about 17 aspects of school functioning, pupils in both sets of 
schools consistently reported positive perceptions of most aspects of the school 
i ^kp their teachers’ "interest," desire "to help," and "fairness," the principal’s 
"friendliness," the "usefulness" of what they were learning, etc. 

On all but one such aspect children in M E S and control schools held similar 
perceptions. The difference involved the fact that two-thirds of children in 
control schools said the teachers expected them to work too hard, whereas only 
half the children in M E S schools felt this way. 

The data from these two instruments indicate that children in both M E S ^d 
control schools had positive perceptions of school and class, with similarities 
in their points of view clearly outweighii^ the few differences. 

c) Academic Functioniii^: in Arithmetic 

CMldrens’ academic functioning in arithmetic was estimated from the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test given in March 1967 by school staff. Since March is 
the sixth month of the school year, normal functioning would be on the grade plus 
six-tenths (2.6, 3.6, etc.). The median levels of achievement in M E S were 
2.3 in grade two; 3.4 in grade three; 4.2 in grade four; 5.0 in grade five; and 
5.7 in grade six. These data indicate retardation in all grades, ranging from 
two-tenths of a year in grade three to nine-tenths of a year in grade six. Data 
for the control schools are available from the city-wide testing program in 
arithmetic conducted only in grade three. The median level of achievement was 
3.2, two-tenths of a grade betow the level achieved in M E S schools. 
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d) Academic Functioning: in Readii^ 



In reading achievement, the test given by school staff was admimstered in April 
when normal functioning would be the grade plus seven-tenths. ^ this case, 
data is available from both M E S and control schools. The median reading 
grades in grade two were 2.6 and 2.J respectively; in grade three, 3.4 ^d d.^; 
in grade four, 3.9 and 3.7; in grade five, 4.6 and 4.3; and in grade six (derived 
from only 14 M E S and 4 control schools) 5.5 in both. Thus, there were dif- 
ferences between M E S and control schools of three-tenths of a year for grades 
two and five, and two-tenths of a year at grades three and four — all m favor 
of M E S schools — and no difference in grade six. At the same time, these 
dflta indicate steadily increasing retardation in both sets of schools, even when 
set against grade norms considered appropriate for urban schools. In the con- 
trol schools the children were four-tenths in grade six. For the M E S schools 
the same pattern held, although the gross amount of retardation was less; one- 
tenth in grade two; three-tenths in grade three; eight- tenths in grade four; one 
and one-tenths in grade five; and one and two-tenths in grade six. In terms of 
national norms, the retardation is about two-tenths of a year greater than that 
reported above. 



Reading gains during the year, the mean gain for the M E S schools from Octo- 
ber 1966 to April 1967, a period of six months, was eight -tenths for grade two; 
one for grade three; six-tenths for grade four; nine-tenths for pade five; and 
six-tenths for grade six. Thus, the M E S schools averaged gains of normal 
progress (for six months) in grades four and six, and better than normal prog- 
ress in grades two, three, and five. For the control schools, the gams were 
six-tenths in grade two; eight-tenths in grade three; five-tenths in grade four; 
and five-tenths in grade five - or normal for grade two, above normal in grade 
three, and just below normal in grades four and five. 



The apparent contradiction of children gaining normally durii^ the six-month 
period between. October and April yet still falUng further and further behmd 
grade norms can be understood by considering what happens in the inter vemng 
period of April to October. A child reading at 2.7 in April should be reading at 
3.1 when tested the following October, i.e., should progress four-tenths of a 
grade (his gain in April, May, June, and September). In the M E S schools, m 
that interval the children lost about two-tenths of a grade in every grade other 
than grade six. In effect this means that the teacher of any one grade must 
make up the loss of .2 of a year as well as the expected gain of .4 before, so to 
speak, even starting. Thus, the overall gain from any one October to April is 
apparently normal, but in fact the children are falling further and further be- 
hind. In the control schools, the expected gains from April to October were 
not reaUzed either. However, in contrast to the M E S schools, there never 
was a decline: either the children maintained their April levels or gained .1 
of a grade by October. 
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Conclusion 



In coming to some overall conclusion about M E S, one basic consideration in 
this evaluation is the clear evidence (not detailed earlier) in the data that one 
cannot speak of ”M E S schools” as if these were 21 homogeneous educational 
setting’s. They were not. By every criterion we employed, the variability 
within'’ the 21 M E S schools was as great as, and in many instances greater 
than the differences we have noted between M E S and control schools. There 
are M E S schools which were rated as above average or outstanding on almost 
every aspect of teacher functioning, or on the criteria for overall school eval- 
uation and there are other M E S schools which were consistently rated as below 
averse or poor on these same criteria. In April, the range of mean reading 
achievement in the M E S second grades was almost a full year, from a school 
with a mean of 2.3 to a school with a mean of 3.2. Similarly, there was a range 
of 1.6 years in grades three and four, 1.7 in grade five, and 1.9 years amoi^ 
the 14 schools which had a sixth grade. Any overall appraisal of the ’’program 
must recognize this variability in the evidence of the effectiveness with which 
it has been implemented. 

Tieing all the data together, one would conclude that the M E S program has 
created schools that administration, teaching faculty, and supplementary staff 
believe are good places in which to function. Moreover, these schools impress 
outside observers as educational institutions that are better than comparable 
schools in terms of overall criteria like atmosphere, climate, and aspects of 
professional functioning. However, the data indicate that these changes in 
structural aspects of school organization, like teacher-pupil ratio and avail- 
ability of professional services, have not had a noticeable impact on children s 
perceptions, their functioning in class, or their academic achievement. 

There is some evidence in the data that the explanation for this inconsistency 
has at least two causes. The first is that some of the administrative changes 
introduced may not be working to the advantage of the program, and the second 
is that other changes have not been utilized for their fullest impact. Observers, 
teachers, and administrators alike consistently were negative in their evaluation 
of the mandated use of heterogeneous grouping. Perhaps even more important, 
observers consistently critized what they considered the lack of innovation or 
creative use of the very administrative advantages of M E S particularly the 
lack of any consistent use of small class size in the actual teaching process. 

In short, this evaluation suggests that the basic program introduced under the 
label ”M E S” has had a favorable impact on the adults who work in these 
schools, in terms of their observed behavior, their views of the program, and 
the o-eneral climate of the schools. But it has not had a comparable impact on 
the observed behavior, perception, or achievement of the children who attend 

it. 
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4. A SPECIAL ENRICHMENT PROGRAM OF QUALITY INTEGRATED EDUCATION 
FOR SCHOOLS IN TRANSITIONAL AREAS 

The program under review is titled: "A Special Enrichment Program of Quality 
Integrated Education for Schools in Transitional Areas.” Its major concern is 
for schools in communities that are ”in process of social and economic transi- 
tion,” and its goals are to contribute to community stability through increased 
specialized services to meet individual pupil needs. 

The program, provides additional teaching and non- teaching staff so that specific 
services of corrective readii^, counseling, special classes, and reduced class 
size may be provided. 

The program functions in 79 elementary and 37 junior high schools, many of 
which were already designated as special service schools. Also, migration 
had already produced an imbalance of ethnic groups in many schools so that 
for these schools the designation of ’’transitional” was invalid. 

A sample for this evaluation of 20 elementary schools and 6 junior high schools 
was selected where special service programs were not operating and where 
ethnic groups included 35 per cent or more of ’’others”. 

It was decided to concentrate in this study upon the types and uses of specialist 
services^ the changes in ethnic groupings, the changes in pupils’ achievement, 
and the views of professional staff of the effectiveness of the program. 

Questionnaires were sent to the principals and to teachers^ of long service in 
the sample schools. Data were collected from these questionnaires which 
indicated that principals and teachers tend to view programs differently. It 
was evident that some teachers failed to view the program at all; they did not 
know it existed in their school. 

Princ^als said they were pleased with the assignment of new personnel and 
reported that they had assigned teacher-specialists to programs of reme^ai 
readily, of enrichment work in art and music, and of teacher training in their 
schools. They reported organizing a small number of classes for gifted 
children and many groups for improvement in reading and coaching in mathema- 
tics. They reported that the parents of the children receiving additional aid 
showed increased interest and cooperation regarding school matters. 

Nevertheless, principals did not feel this program would be effective in ^- 
ducing the migration of middle- class families from their communities, "^ey 
ascribed migration to the influx of minority group families, to increased delin- 
quency in the area, and to the desire for better housing. Still, they called for 
continuation of this program, seeingitasan improvement in school services 
for those enrolled. 
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Teachers tended to agree with principals in their evaluation of the program’s 
effectiveness, and they stated similar causes for the migration out of their 
communities. They, too, recommended that the program be continued — and 
increased — with special stress upon informing teachers and parents about 
the program. 

Teachers commented favorably upon increased library services, more remedial 
classes, and some enrichment opportunities in music and art. A larger pro- 
portion of elementary teachers than junior high teachers noted a positive impact 
of the program on parents. Some teachers were aware that guidance counselors 
had been added, but they were divided in reporting more service to pupils. 

Data on ethnic groups in the schools were obtained from the Board of Education 
in reports of October 1964, October 1965, and October 1966. In the 20 sample 
elementary schools, the Puerto Rican population increased 20 per cent froin 
1964 to 1965 and gained 1 per cent more from 1965 to 1966 (from 1,885 pupils 
in 1964 to 2,616 in 1965 to 2,648 in 1966). 

The Negro population in the 20 elementary school rose 17 per cent from 1964 
to 1965 and then rose 10 per cent more from 1965 to 1966 (from 6,705 pupils 
in 1964 to 8,638 in 1965 to 9,493 in 1966). 

"Others" in the 20 elementary schools dropped 50 per cent from 1964 to 1965 
and then dropped 9 per cent more from 1965 to 1966 (from 20,265 in 1964 to 
11,380 in 1965 to 10,368 in 1966). 

In the six sample junior high schools, Puerto Rican enrollment dropped 10 
per cent and then 11 per cent in the period studied (from 2,203 in 1964 to 1,992 
in 1965 to 1,780 in 1966). 

Negro population in the six sample junior highs went up 8 per cent from 1964 
to 1965, then dropped 2 per cent from 1965 to 1966 (from 2,499 in 1964 to 
2,711 in 1965 to 2,660 in 1966). 

"Others" in the six junior high schools decreased 5 per cent in the first period 
and 14 per cent by 1966 (from 6,361 in 1964 to 6,016 in 1965 to 5,145 in 1966). 

The trend reflects emigration of "others" in all the sample schools and an 
increase of Negro and Puerto Rican pupils in the sample elementary schools. 

A decreasing register of "others" is also seen in the sample junior high school 

group. 

Achievement scores in reading of pupils who had been tested prior to the pro- 
gram either in the sample schools or elsewhere and who were enrolled con- 
tinuously in the sample school were studied so as to determine the effects of 
the program upon achievement. 
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Test results in reading achievement tended to be favorable for pupils in grades 
3^ 4, 5, and 6 who were in the transitional schools and had been in the program 
prior to September, 1367. Mean achievement was generally above grade and 
above city-wide norms. Trends for the most part were toward greater achieve- 
ment above grade as the time in the program increased. 

The results for the junior high schools in the sample were not favorable. Not 
only were pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9 retarded in reading in April 1967, but 
they were relatively more retarded than they had been at the start of the pro- 
gram. 

Conclusion; 

In this study, data from the sample schools indicate that school personnel 
(principals and teachers) approve the program but do not believe it will be 
effective in maintaining integrated, stable communities. 

The emigration of wiiite, middle-class families from transitional areas has 
not decreased since the start of the program. 

While school populations have been changing, mean reading scores of stable 
pupils in the sample elementary schools tended to improve during the operation 
of the program. In the junior high sample, trends were lower. 

The data for the total group of transitional schools cast doubt upon the designa- 
tion of some as "transitional" when they are special service and lack a 
balance of Negro, Puerto Rican, and "other" enrollment. 

In view of the data and analysis made in this study, the followii^ recommenda- 
tions are made: 

(1) This program should be continued in specifically defined elementary 
schools in transitional areas. 

(2) Emphasis should be increased and placed on personnel and services 
for remedial reading. 

(3) A further emphasis should be placed upon libraries, enrichment 
and guidance activities. 

(4) Administrative assignments should be limited to those specifically 
designated for teacher training and support. 

(5) All teachers should be fully informed about the program and involved 
in planning the specific services to be placed in each school. 
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(6) Parents and community people should be fully informed and made 
aware of the program from the inception of planning. Involvement 
with faculties in planning is emphasized and recommended. 



5. CORRECTIVE READING SERVICES FOR DISADVANTAGED PUPILS IN 
l^ONPUBtjC REGULAR DAY SCHOOLS ~ 



THE PROJECT 

The Corrective Reading Services for Disadvantaged Pupils in Nonpublic Re- 
gular Day Schools project consisted of the assignment of corrective reading 
teachers and the allocation of equipment to nonpublic schools serving disad- 
vantaged children. Children in grades 1-4 with reading retardation of one 
year or more and children in grades 5-8 retarded two or more years in 
reading were assigned to approximately two hours per weds of special instruc- 
tion. The corrective reading teachers were responsible for diagnosing indi- 
vidual reading problems and for conductii^ instruction in small groups, 
usually of about ten children. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE EVALUATION 

The evaluation of the project had three major objectives : 

1. To ascertain the degree of which the program was implemented. 

2. To assess the effect of the program on the pupils. 

3. To assess the reactions of the corrective reading teachers to the 
project. 

Procedures 



1. Interviews are conducted with participating administrators, correc- 
tive reading teachers, classroom teachers, and principals in partici- 
pating schools. Observations were made in corrective classes. 

2. Questionnaires were administered to corrective reading teachers, 
principals, and teachers. 

3. The records kept by corrective reading teachers, which included 
informal test scores and scores on the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test of Reading were examined. 

FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Implementation 

Corrective teachers were assigned to 171 schools. An examination 
of a sample of teachers* progress reports revealed that for individual 
children the mean number of hours of instruction was approximately 
40 hours. 
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Based on sample data, the corrective reading teachers were avail- 
able for an average of 48 hours of instruction throughout the project, 
with the range of their availability extending from 34 to 57 hours. 

The total number of teachers involved was 123. Generally each 
teacher worked in two different schools; most schools received the 
services of a teacher every day of the week. 

A variety of standard reading curricular materials was specified 
for use in the project. According to teachers’ estimates, approxi- 
mately half the materials were available by October 17, but not 
until April 15 did more than half the teachers receive all or almost 
all the materials. Not all the available materials were found useful 
by all the teachers; about 40 per cent of the responding sample re- 
ported that 60-80 per cent of the materials were useful. Classroom 
observations and interviews indicated that this was a somewhat high 
estimate. 

B. Teachers* Reactions 

Approximately 90 per cent of the corrective reading teachers were 
recruited from among the graduates of the ’Intensive Teacher 
Training Program” (ITTP), and had little or no prior experience in 
teaching. 

The Corrective Reading program provided its teaching staff with 
workshops, study guides, demonstrations, supervision, etc. In rat- 
ing the various aspects of this training program, these teachers re- 
ported that demonstrations by supervisors and consultants, critiques 
by their supervisors, and informal chats with their colleagues were 
most useful to them. The preponderant number of principals and 
classroom teachers was well-trained, capable, and cooperative. 

Evaluation staff observers reported a wide rv'^nge of teaching per- 
formance, from poor to excellent and from sophistication to ignor- 
ance in the teaching of reading and related problems. 

On the basis of the evaluation, it is concluded that the project was 
generally adequately implemented; the results of pupil achievement 
are inconclusive; and a corps of inexperienced teachers who received 
training as corrective reading teachers as part of the program, were 
judged to be well trained by principals and teachers in the partici- 
pating schools. 



C, Effect on Pupils 

In assessing tne characteristics of the pupils served, a sample of 
teachers r^ponding to a questionnaire indicated that 35 per cent 
of the pupils were ’’generally slow learners,” -1 per cen^ were 
’’children from impoverished home backgrounds poorly j^epared 
for school,” 2 per cent were ’’children with physical ton^caps not 
previously diagnosed,” 1 per cent were ’’chUdren 
handicaps affecting reading despite ongoing medi^ attenttOT, 20 
ner cent were ’’non-native children having difficulties with English, 
iTp^cent were "native children having dlHlcnlHes with sitod^d 
English,” and 21 per cent were ”pupils with previously inadequate 
reading instruction.” 

Corrective reading teachers, principals, and teachers ^6^® adced 
to estimate whether there was improvement in reading skills 
most, many, or few students. About half the respondents agreed that 

the improvement was moderate. 

Aereement among the groups was less marked as to wheth» there 
vS improvement in ’’participation in learning acti^ties,” | ijj^^ase 
in attention span,” and ’’general improvement in behavior. The 
most significLt finding was that 60 per cent of cl^sroom teachers 
reported that many students exhibited increased attention spans, and 
39 per cent of the teachers rated the improvement as moderate. 
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Project De scription by Board of Education 



This nroiect was Intended to provide enrichment experiences by me^ o^s 
S™?o/fflsXmSchildren In grades 3 to 8 In non-public schools. This 
fsKsfy^”^»^on 01 such a program In the _ 

Trios during the regular school day were held between January 
Board of Education furnished busses and sent periodic bulletins to the schools 
S WomaC^on sues and on planning of trips, m ™e- 

mS, such as reservations, lunch, parking, and admission lees, were the 

responsibility of the school. 

Tho nroiect description listed 204 schools with approximately , 

Wto Sen 3 to a seat, each bus had a capacity of 34 c*U*e» a.^ 

4 adults* busses were allotted on this basis, with provision for 3 trips per 
IniT eacrsch^^^^ ^e maximum duration of each trip was 5 hours, since 
wertSr^to teSisportpu^^^ school children at other times. 

Evaluation Methods 

Observers accompanied selected trips from the time the bus left 
until it returned. The observations were fairly evenly spread over gra 
to 8 and were chosen by religious denomination, so that they represented th 
tot^ ^Son^^ involved. This evaluation is bas^ on date from 
the total of 39 observations involving 28 different schools. ( even 
had two busses apiece.) 

observed early in the sories. 

Findings 

Aiuvsnoi oil thp aQ observed trios involved intact classes; the teacher in charge 

fs to tee educational value of tee trip and to nuake class use of tee experience 
after tee trip. 
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the bus capacity was fairly fully utilized. 

, 1 frins went smoothly in terms of discipline. They 

Instep to 5 houi 5* E for the Hebrew schools, where the duration WM 

t, . ? ■} 'jis traveled fairly great distances, for example, 

. jonk‘ Z^oTof £«m to the Statue ot Liberty. 

Observers recorded the topics of the children's spontaneous conversatio^ on 

rd^"lslon the 

children for preparation and followup. 

Aluiost an teachers e^oyed me trip, s^d tte « 

HiSSSx%r'r^'-.rr^' 

children. 



Principals reported that parents were cooperative and that their reactions to 
the program were positive. They also reported positive responses from the 
teachers in their schools. In about half the 28 schools the principal took an 
active interest in trip planning or assigned this responsibility to a deputy; in 
the other half the initiative was left to the classroom teacher. 

Principals were enthusiastic about the program; without exception they wanted 
the jf i'ogram to be continued or expanded. When asked for their criticisms and 
suggestions, two-thirds of the teachers and over half the principals had no 
criticisms or suggestions for change. Some suggestions that were made in- 
volve practical limitations; for example, they requested more busses, which 
would require more money. The one other frequent request was for more 
time per trip; but under the prevailing contract arrangements the busses are 
not available for more than 5 hours. Schools were permitted to cancel a bus 
trip iq) to 4 P.M. of the day preceding a trip, and Board of Education bulletins 
had recommended planning for alternative sites in case of bad weather. Judging 
from the teachers’ comments, this recommendation clearly needs reiteration 
and emphasis. 

The main recommendation that emerges from these results is that each school 
should centralize the responsibility for the screening of trip requests and the 
checking of planning and arrangements in one person, whether that be the 
principal or an assigned deputy. This person could insure that proper con- 
sideration is given to all the details that contribute to the efficient operation 
of a trip. Since there is bound to be turnover in school personnel, such a 
person could also be helpful in orienting new staff to the planning of trips. 
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7. T.V . AND A,V» EVALUATION 



Project Description; 

A program designed to insure effective utilization of the audio visual (A^) 
resources — including television — provided under Title I ai^ Title n of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 was conducted in 180 
non-pubUc schools for more than 250 Board of Education personnel m the 
fields of corrective math, corrective reading, and speech therapy. While 
AV modes of stimulation are attractive to children in general, this program 
was concerned with pupils who are retarded in the basic areas of math, read- 
ing, and speech. 

The training consisted of a series of two-day sessions during the “0"^ °f 
March 1967. During that time. Intensive Instruction was provided by licensed 
Board of Education personnel from the Board’s Bureau of AV Instruction. 

The participants received supportive materials, saw demonstrations o" 
use and maintenance of machines, and learned to apply AV resources to their 
specific subject area. On the broadest level, it was hoped that use of AV 
resources would initiate greater interest and motivation toward school on 

the part of the child. 



Evaluation Design : 

It is difficult to conclude definitively whether or not all the desired goals were 
achieved. Because of limits of time and personnel, it was not possible to do a 
before and affer study. Instead, the evaluation was based on questionnaires 
sent to all participants for their observations, on interviews with the program s 
coordinators, and on the records of the Board of Education. 



Findings and Recommendations : 

As a program in its first year, the TV - AV Teacher Training has successfuUy 
completed iio trial run. There were problerns of admimstration and orgamza- 
tion as could be expected, but these did not impose any insurmounte e 
barriers. Although the program was held late in the school yeai , the response., 
of the participants were generally favorable. Almost 85 ^rcent of toem re- 
sponded to this effect, and 75 percent felt the program better qualified them 

for their work. 



For the future it is recommended that: 

(1) Training sessions should be held earlier in the school year; 

(2) There should be separate sessions for those who have never used the 
equipment, and those who have some experience in the field; 
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(3) After the sessioiis devoted to the meciiaiiics of the equipment, the 
specific subject specialist should be involved in order to enrich 
the understanding of the professional use of the media; 



(4) More follow-up activities should be employed, such as prepared 
visuals and prepared lists or bibliographies of available TV - AV 
resource material. 
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